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Comment and Review 








GENERAL DEBATE ON PALESTINE 


ar FIRST WEEKS of the general debate on 
Palestine in the UN General Assembly were 
marked by a peculiar indecision. It proved difficult 
even to get enough speakers to hold certain of the 
scheduled sessions of the special committee dealing 
with this problem. Thus, the bright hopefulness 
with which many close observers of UN develop- 
ments prophesied, after the special session of the 
UN and the report of the seven-man majority of 
UNSCOP, that Palestine might prove one issue on 
which the divided major factions could unite with 
a substantial majority in favor of a commonly accept- 
able solution was clouded over with doubt and ap- 
prehension. 


THE MAJOR factor in this dissipation of confidence 
was the cagy refusal of the United States delegation 
to commit itself or even to speak at all on the ques- 
tion. Before the Assembly met, Secretary Marshall 
expressed the hope that a decision on Palestine 
would be reached by a large majority and that the 
peoples directly concerned would accept it. In his 
Opening speech he indicated merely that the United 
States attached “great weight” not only to the unani- 
mous recommendations but to those of the majority 
of UNSCOP. Thereafter—a prolonged silence, ex- 
cept for indications that America’s mind remained 
open on all major questions regarding Palestine. 
This circumstance in itself would be sufficient to 
chill the interest of many smaller countries, other- 
wise inclined to welcome the recommendations of 
the UNSCOP report, who look to the United States 
for leadership. But the American silence took on a 
particular significance in the light of the British 
statement with which the UN Palestine discussion 
began. 

Mr. Creech-Jones delivered to the Assembly the 
new position of the British Cabinet hammered out 
by Mr. Bevin and his critics. There was nothing to 
indicate that the British preference for the Morri- 
son or Bevin version of the 1939 White Paper as 
the basis of the future government of Palestine had 
been altered. The new element in the British policy 
was that after continual pressure by the critics of 
Bevin, the Cabinet accepted not their preferred 


teem Solution —partition—bu their argument that Britain 





would no longer be able to keep 100,000 troops in- 
definitely in Palestine. Therefore, the decision was 
for an “early” withdrawal from Palestine. 

In other words, Britain was presenting the United 
States with almost the same situation as had pro- 
duced the Truman doctrine in Greece half a year 








earlier. But, just as in Greece the British conceded 
some points to America by not withdrawing its 
whole force on the set date, and thus spared America 
the embarrassing necessity of replacing them; so 
here too they hinted they might be willing to con- 
tinue to keep some troops in Palestine, under suit- 
able conditions. They defined those conditions under 
two heads, one purely rhetorical: that Jews and 
Arabs agree on a solution for Palestine. The real 
terms Britain presented to the United States for 
continuing to keep troops in Palestine were these: 
that Britain should not have to keep order in the 
country alone, and that in sharing the responsibility 
for administering Palestine, Britain would have to 
be satisfied as to the “justice” and “enforceability” 
of the solution proposed. 


OBVIOUSLY, the British did not regard the majority 
report as meeting their conditions, or they could 
easily have said so. Just as obviously, the White 
Paper and its various proposed modifications (prob- 
ably including the UNSCOP minority report) were 
what the British had in mind, even though the 
British did not specifically advocate these. In view 
of the prevailing critical attitude towards the British 
record in Palestine, it was prudent of Creech-Jones 
not to advocate a particular solution; to do so, 
might well have discredited it. Instead, the vague 
British statement put it up to America to carry 
through the UN some version or other of the 1939 
White Paper. This America might conceivably do 
in three ways: by advocating the UNSCOP minor- 
ity’s report or a similar measure; more easily, by 
backing the majority report but with such amend- 
ments as would completely defeat its main purposes 
—and in both this and the preceding case, America 
would have to help Britain enforce the decision; 
or finally, and most easily, America could work 
toward a deadlock on Palestine in the UN, and then 
have the UN implore Britain to stay on and main- 
tain order in terms of the status quo until some 
future session found a solution. 

If America refused all these possibilities, the 
only immediately available alternative would be for 
America firmly to back the majority report and de- 
clare its own readiness to carry it out on behalf of 
the United Nations. Such a course would be particu- 
larly difficult for an American Secretary of State to 
adopt, after his experience of the grudging way in 
which the American public and Congress have ac- 
cepted the obligations already piling up as a result 
of the new position of the United States in interna- 
tional affairs. In addition, it must be remembered, 
any suggestion of American entry into that strategic 
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part of the Eastern Mediterranean risked arousing 
Soviet-bloc suspicions, which might be a sufficiently 
important factor to block the acceptance of the 
partition scheme by a two-thirds majority of the 
UN. In all fairness, it must be conceded that this 
possibility, as well as the undoubted pressure of the 
various circles interested in a pro-Arab stand, may 
have contributed to the stultifying Fabian policy of 
America on the Palestine issue, which for weeks 
reduced to a farce the whole functioning of the 
Palestine sub-committee. 


THE Jewish Agency statement offered certain sug- 
gestions whereby this impasse might be avoided and 
the UNSCOP majority recommendation best carried 
out. There was first of all the very pertinent sugges- 
tion to cut down the transitional period during which 
outside supervision would be required to one year. 
Secondly, it was suggested that local bodies, which 
would have to assume governmental responsibility 
after the grant of independence, should at once take 
over part of the burden of administration and that 
in the area of the Jewish State the Haganah should 
participate at once in maintaining order. If such 
suggestions, as is only too likely, proved unpalatable 
to Britain, then at least they could so lighten the 
burden of administering Palestine in the transitional 
period that an acceptable disinterested “neutral” 
country might be willing and able, with the full 
support of the United Nations and, if desired, of the 
United States, to carry this responsibility. 


WHILE the UN debates, every day in Palestine the 
materials of new explosions accumulate. There is no 
moderation of the British police state mentality. The 
continued internecine Arab terrorism, on the side of 
the Mufti clique, and, on the other side, the ominous 
presence in Palestine of the Transjordanian Arab 
League heighten the tension. Despite the ever sterner 
opposition of the Haganah, Jewish terrorists, too, 
carry out their desperate forays; and the clashes 
which, with tragic fatality, claim some dead from 
every frustated refugee vessel that tries to break 
the British blockade deepen the bitterness among 
Jews from day to day. These are the irreducible ele- 
ments of the present situation in Palestine, and no 
magic formula will exorcise them until a solution 
is finally found for the whole problem. Such a solu- 
tion is offered by the UNSCOP report—and it will 
prove far better, and, if you will, far less costly to 
find the courage to push it through and carry it out 
in spite of difficulties, than to let the present situa- 
tion spiral on downwards from disaster to deeper 
disaster. 


THE East-West CoNeFLIctT 
HE RELATIONS between the eastern and 
western partners in the anti-Axis Alliance have 
varied between “tense” and “less tense” since the 
end of the war. There can be no question, however, 
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that during the current session of the General 
Assembly the relations have reached perhaps the 
most serious stage that has yet been experienced. 

In view of the general agreement about the 
gravity of the situation, it is mildly surprising to 
note that fears of. an outright military conflict in 
the near future are probably less active than a year 
or so ago; this, despite the Soviet charges of “war- 
mongering” levelled against western countries at 
the General Assembly. 

In point of fact, the situation in some respects 
has become relatively stable, or rather, stalemated. 
East and west have both entrenched themselves 
firmly in the areas rather vaguely allotted to each 
at Yalta, Potsdam, etc. The fighting on the Greek 
border does not now seem likely to be pushed to 
any decisive conclusion under present circumstances. 
We do not hear of military alarums on the borders 
of Iran and Turkey, as we did a while ago. Far 
away, in another region where eastern and western 
influence cross, the existing conflicts in South- 
eastern Asia and India are still acute, but the issues 
contested increasingly seem to be local in essence, 
and advantages sought by the global rivals, the 
United States and Soviet Union, are not the major 
stakes of the battle. In China, Korea, and Japan 
the rivalry between these two is more intense: but 
in the one case the fighting remains inconclusive, 
in another it has not yet broken out, and in the 
last, Japan, it does not seem to be in prospect at 
all in the near future. 

The situation has been similarly “stabilized” in 
the countries of the Soviet sphere of influence. In 
the former enemy countries, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania, Soviet-oriented governments have 
firmly entrenched themselves, by a combination of 
treason trials for their political opponents and 
managed elections. The western powers have been 
effectively barred from exercising the degree of 
influence in those countries to which the peace treaties 
and inter-Allied agreements entitled them. The 
other countries of this area, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania are kept well in hand on all 
points of foreign policy. This was dramatically 
shown when Czechoslovakia and Poland so sharply 
reversed themselves on participating in the Mar- 
shall Plan. 


THE same stalemate, however, has become evident 
in the functioning of the UN. It is now obvious to 
everyone that the Security Council is a completely 
ineffective instrument in any conflict in which the 
two global rivals, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, are involved. But these two countries find 
themselves somehow or other involved in almost 
every international conflict, so that the impotence 
of the UN Security Council, founded as it is on Big 
Power unanimity, is demonstrated time after time 
in the paralysis of UN action by a veto. The veto 
happens, under present circumstances, to be cast 
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usually by the Soviet Union, and hence the current 
American drive to keep a special committee of the 
General Assembly always on call as a sort of board 
of appeal (with no power of action) from the 
stalemated Security Council. But the present session 
of the General Assembly, with its own demonstra- 
tion of paralysis (the prolonged inability to elect 
a new member of the Security Council to replace 
Poland, the hemming and hawing on Palestine, 
the backing and filling on the Balkan dispute), 
shows that the weaknesses of the old League of 
Nations, carried over into the Assembly, are just 
as disabling as the new illness of the veto. With so 
many neutral countries caught between the con- 
tentious Great Powers, it is proving harder and 
harder to get clean-cut majorities on disputes, even 
where the decision carries no sanctions. 


BUT a recent Russian action shows that this, too, 
is not the real area where decisions in the East- 
West conflict occur. At a time when the several 
proposals of the Marshall diplomatic offensive in 
the UN against the USSR still hung in the balance, 
the Russian press saw fit to disclose an event whose 
announcement will certainly win votes for the 
United States’ resolutions in the Assembly. This 
was the establishment in nine major European 
countries of a sort of regional Comintern with a 
“militant” program of action against the Marshall 
Plan and all its supporters and beneficiaries. The 
meeting at which this occurred took place a month 
ago: and the decision to publish the fact just now 
shows that the USSR regards the economic struggle 
as more decisive than the diplomatic. 

The most significant countries included in the 
Soviet anti-Marshall plan offensive are France and 
Italy; for these are the only participants in the 
new regional Comintern which do not have Soviet- 
oriented governments. In both countries, the Com- 
munist Party is particularly strong (stronger than 
any Communist party ever was in a free election 
in the area of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria) even though it has cer- 
tainly not grown stronger in the past years. The 
Socialist opposition to the Communist Party has been 
splintered in both countries, most disastrously in 
Italy, so that the lines become more and more ex- 
clusively drawn between clerical rightists and the 
Communist-dominated left. Both countries are in 
particularly straitened financial circumstances as 
far as foreign exchange is concerned and lack the 
dollars to import not only reconstruction goods but 
even urgently and immediately needed foodstuffs. 
Finally, France is particularly interested that the 
Marshall Plan shall not take a turn which will give 
it ground to fear a rejuvenated German militarism. . 


THESE facts should give the American public cer- 
tain reference points by which to judge the effective- 
ness of its actions under the Marshall Plan. If we 
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wish to keep the confidence of France, still the 
key-figure on the Continent, we cannot allow our 
plan for reconstructing Europe to hinge on restor- 
ing Western Germany's industry to the point of 
economic and military preponderance over its neigh- 
bors. Nor can we rely only on right-wing support, 
if we wish to avoid the sharp division into right and 
left which the neo-Comintern analysis postulates. 
Moreover, our provision of food and supplies must 
be swift as well as ample, or we shall not be able 
to prevent the unrest arising from economic dis- 
tress and administrative breakdown which that same 
analysis also anticipates. 

Last but not least, we must continually keep in 
mind that the whole. objective of American foreign 
policy, since it was decided to “get tough,” has 
been to bring Russia into a more cooperative frame- 
of-mind. It is more than clear that there will be no 
major change in Russian policy simply because we 
are holding a firm line against their experimental 
pressures both strategically and diplomatically. If 
they change, it will be only after we have proved, if 
we are able, that we can meet the challenge of 
economic difficulties, as well, on an international 
scale. 

But after we have stood that test, hardly any- 
thing would have been gained unless cooperation 
is the final result. Eastern and Western Europe can- 
not really be reconstructed in isolation, any more 
than an effective organization for world peace can 
really exist in a perpetual stalemate. Therefore, it 
is essential that in the midst of the trial of strength, 
the West, at least, should do everything possible 
to seek out possibilities of agreement; and the West, 
at least, must accept in basic issues standards not 
deriving exclusively from considerations of im- 
mediate partisan advantages, but from impartial 
justice. Only in this way will any ground-work 
remain upon which cooperation could eventually be 
established. 


THe LZOA CONVENTION 


T IS OVER FORTY YEARS since Labor Zionists 

were first organized in the United States. Yet, 
despite this quite respectable age, the forthcoming 
convention of the Labor Zionist Organization 
(LZOA) in Pittsburgh, November 3-6, will be a 
young convention, particularly young in compari- 
son with the conventions of four, five, or six years 
ago. Like other parts of the Zionist movement in 
this country, the LZOA has attracted, in the past 
years of Jewish crisis the world over and of decisive 
emergencies in Palestine, adherents who previously 
had only little to do with organized Zionism, or 
with organized Jewish life generally. 

If the new Labor Zionists differ in any respect 
from the other new Zionists, it is in being even 
younger than they, for the way to Labor circles is 
sought particularly by those whose temperament 
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demands close personal identification, through belief 
and through action, with an ideal. It is in line with 
this that Labor Zionist conventions in recent years 
have devoted much attention, not only to the politi- 
cal problems with which the organization is pri- 
marily concerned, but to the encouragement of the 
khalutz movement in its own ranks and in a wider 
sphere. This theme will again occupy a leading place 
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in the convention proceedings, and in the later 
work of the organization. 

To carry out the obligations which must neces- 
sarily be assumed by a convention which is dom- 
inated by such an approach to Zionism will require 
not only all the youthful vigor of the new, enlarged 
Labor Zionist Organization but a sober and resolute 
sense of dedication on the part of all members. 


The Rabbi and the Butcher 


by Marie Syrkin 


N REGENSBURG, in the American Zone of 

Germany, about 1300 Jews have formed a com- 
munity. Many such small gemeindes of varying sizes 
are to be found in Germany, comprising all told 
about 20,000 Jews who live outside the DP camps. 
These communities generally started with a nucleus 
of former concentration-camp prisoners, who settled 
in a German town in the region where they were 
liberated. Like DP’s in the camps they are entitled 
to subsistence rations from UNRRA or its successor, 
and to amenities from the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. 

In the town the illusion of freedom is greater 
than in the tight confines of the DP camps but in 
essence life in the community is almost as re- 
stricted. The opportunities for work are no greater. 
A few men have found jobs in the German economy, 
but enthusiasm for such work is understandably 
lacking. The survivors don’t want to work for the 
Germans or aid in the reconstruction of Germany. 

In any case, the problem of whether Jews should 
work for Germans is at best academic. The number 
of such jobs available is negligible; Germans are 
showing no eagerness to employ Jews. 

Nevertheless, for the more venturesome, life in 
the communities is more attractive than in the 
dismal shelter of the camps. If housing conditions 
and the authorities permitted, probably many more 
Jews would seek to find lodgings in the towns, not 
with the expectation of establishing themselves 
permanently but merely to wait until departure 
under more tolerable conditions. For, be it remem- 
bered, the dwellers in the communities wait for the 
hour of release from Germany as impatiently as the 
inmates of the camps. 


IN THESE little Jewish enclaves, the inhabitants try 
to pursue their old occupations within the frame- 
work of the gemeinde. Tailors, butchers, shoe- 
makers ply their trade as best they can. The small 
number of surviving professionals have a harder 
time, because the miniature community has little 
call for the services of an architect or lawyer. A 





surviving doctor or dentist has a better chance to 
keep busy. But then the intellectual always has the 
outlet of political life. For the communities, like 
the DP camps, have their democratically elected 
committee, which is responsible for the direction 
of all communal affairs. In Regensburg it was my 
good fortune to be present at a Committee meet- 
ing which had to wrestle with a by no means rou- 
tine problem. 

The committee chairman, a quiet, meek man, ex- 
plained that the meeting had been called to arbi- 
trate a dispute between the butcher and the rabbi. 
Both parties were supposed to argue their case, but 
apparently the rabbi had been detained. However, 
the butcher was present and while waiting for the 
rabbi to appear, the chairman suggested that the but- 
cher present his case so that the committee members 
might familiarize themselves with the nature of the 
conflict. 

The butcher turned out to be a deputation of 
three butchers; one burly fellow, who looked like 
a prize-fighter, acted as spokesman. His two escorts 
were less brawny and less voluble. 

The proceedings were conducted in Yiddish, so 
that I had no difficulty in following the argument. 

The butcher needed no prodding. He was burst- 
ing with indignation and began roaring at once. 
It seemed that on the previous Sabbath, the Shabbes 
Godol before Passover, the Rabbi had shamed him 
before the entire congregation. The Rabbi had 
stated in the synagogue that the meat sold in the 
supposedly kosher butcher shop of Regensburg was 
actually treif, and furthermore, the Rabbi had minced 
no words. Treif had not been enough of an insult. 
He had declared the meat to be khazer-treif and had 
solemnly warned the congregation against using it. 

As the butcher related his injuries, his rage grew. 
He clenched his fists, and looking contemptuously 
at his two milder associates, he bellowed: “If these 
fellows weren’t chicken-livered, that rabbi who 
isn’t a rabbi would be strung up already. 

The chairman expostulated: “No threats please, 
and remember, respect for a rabbi.” But the butcher 
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would not be stilled: “What kind of a rabbi is he? 
He is a defamer and insulter of Jews. I don’t rec- 
ognize such a rabbi. He should be strung up.” 
He made a vulgar gesture which the chairman saw 
fit to ignore. 
. Another committee member intervened to re- 
mark that Hitler had already done enough to the 
Jewish people without internal assistance. 

The butcher smiled sardonically and demanded: 
"Nu, where is this rabbi? He’s afraid to come, I 
suppose, this holy man.” 


IT BEING long past the time set for the meeting, 
the chairman decided to call up the rabbi. We could 
hear his assurances: “No, don’t worry. You won't 
be assaulted. We guarantee that nothing will hap- 
pen. No one will lay a hand on you.” 

After having listened to the butcher's philippic, 
I could sympathize with the rabbi’s hesitations. But 
the butcher, having been adjured again to respect 
the committee and to keep the peace promised with 
clenched fists that the rabbi, who wasn’t a rabbi, 
would be unharmed. 

We waited nervously for the rabbi to arrive, not 
being too certain as to how trustworthy the butcher's 
self-control would prove. When the rabbi, a frail 
young man with a long beard, finally came into the 
room, he entered unescorted and unflinching. The 
butcher greeted his entrance with an explosion of 
remarks: “Ir seit nit a rov; ir seit a gemeiner mensch; 
er is nit a rov far mir.” (You are not a rabbi; you 
are a common fellow; he is not a rabbi for me). 

The chairman rapped for order. The rabbi did 
not so much as glance at the butcher, and made no 
rejoinder to his insults. With great dignity he be- 
gan: “In the name of the Torah which I represent,” 
and he explained patiently that Ahazer had been 
brought into the butcher-shop; how then could the 
butcher pretend that his store was kosher and ob- 
served the dietary laws? 

At this point the butcher interrupted heatedly: 
“If my shop is so unholy, why did one of the most 
orthodox send for meat the very next morning after 
this fellow’s speech?” 

The chairman said sternly: “You will please refer 
to the learned rabbi as rabbi. We must have de- 
cency here.” 

The shokhet (slaughterer) who was present in 
the capacity of committee-member gave some kind 
of an involved explanation as to the reasons for the 
readiness of the pious to purchase the meat. The 
technicalities of the discussion were beyond me, 
and there seemed to be a general inclination to 
drop the matter. 

Another committee-member—a lawyer—wanted 
to know why the crisis had "been precipitated three 
days before Passover. If the community had been 
patronizing this butcher shop for months past, 
why had the revered rabbi chosen just this time, 
when the need for kosher meat was urgent for the 


seder, to place a ban on the butcher? 

This sentiment struck a popular note. The Com- 
mittee looked questioningly at the rabbi, and one 
man said: “A little diplomacy, a little tact is needed 
in such a case. Otherwise we achieve more trouble 
than good.” 


THIS time the rabbi burst forth. His thin pale face 
looked drawn and tense despite the beard. His eyes 
glowed, and he said passionately, though still with- 
out raising his voice: “The Torah is truth; diplomacy 
is lies. There is no middle-point between truth and 
lies. How could I wait till after Passover? For 
me a day is as a year. Supposing I had said nothing, 
and I died tomorrow. Then I would go to my 
grave with a great sin, But now if I die tomorrow, 
I can face the Almighty, Blessed be His name, 
knowing that I had fulfilled my mission. The Jews 
of Regensburg know that the meat they buy is not 


kosher. They have been saved from sin. Now I 


am at peace, no matter what happens.” For the 
first time since his arrival he turned and looked 
squarely at the butcher. That gentleman seemed 
about to rend his accuser to pieces but he contained 
himself, and contented himself with glaring and 
muttering: “Some rabbi—an enemy of Israel, not 
a wabbi.” 

The rabbi asked: “Is it or is it not true that 
you sold swine-flesh in your shop?” 

The butcher flushed. Then the chairman insisted: 
“You owe us an explanation on this point. Answer 
the rabbi’s question.” 

The butcher suddenly stopped raging. Instead 
he assumed a kindly, almost sentimental demeanor 
and began explaining the circumstances by which 
a pig had made its appearance on the counter of his 
kosher butcher shop. The story was an elaborate 
one told with eloquent flourishes: It seemed that 
the butcher in his zeal for his people, and practically 
risking his life for the common good, had secured 
five fresh young kelbelakh (calves) “kosher-warm.” 
But this devotion to the general weal had gotten 
him in wrong with the authorities. The German 
butchers had complained to the Obermeister. (I 
gathered that some kind of shenanigans had taken 
place and that he had secured more meat than the 
allowed quota—a not uncommon practice among 
butchers and bakers of all faiths and national — 
in the rationed economy of Europe). 

The butcher had forthwith been summoned to a 
hearing, and had kissed his family goodbye, certain 
that he was shortly to be another sacrifice for Israel, 
all because he had wanted the community to have 
kelbelakh, kosher-warm. But the Obermeister had 
proved unexpectedly tolerant. The butcher had 
been told that the calves would be deducted from 
the next month’s quota. Strangest of all, however, 
he had been allotted a pig. 

The butcher spread his muscular arms and in- 
quired dramatically: “I ask you, could I say to the 
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Obermeister, ‘No, I don’t want this pig.’ He was let- 
ting me off easy. I had to be grateful. I had to say, 
A sheine dank far dem khazer, Herr Obermeister. 
What would this rabbi have done in my place?” 

The rabbi turned away his head and vouchsafed 
no answer. 

The butcher went on with his explanation. In 
due time, the pig had been delivered to his store 
where it had been noted by the rabbi’s spies. This 
pig was promptedly turned into sausages. The 
butcher didn’t claim to have kosher sausage; in fact, 
when an orthodox purchaser wanted to buy sausage, 
the butcher warned him as to the ingredients. But 
the Vaad Dati told him to mind his own business. 
That's how the pig had come to the butcher-shop. 

The Rabbi listened to the story and smiled thinly: 
“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “isn’t this ridiculous? Can 
he now pretend that the butcher shop is kosher?” 

Then the rabbi turned to the shokhet: “Let the 
shokhet answer my question. Let any one who 
knows the Law answer point-blank whether I had 
any other course save the one I took?” 


KHAYIM, the shokhet, squirmed uncomfortably. It 
was obvious that neither he, nor any one else in 
the assemblage likely to be appealed to as an au- 
thority, wished to go on record in this dispute. 
The shokhet was in a particularly vulnerable spot. 
If he antagonized the butchers, he was imperilling 
his livelihood. On the other hand, he had to main- 
tain his reputation as a kosher slaughterer of probity. 
The butcher himself came to the rescue. Despite 
his bluster he obviously felt cornered by the Law, 
which the young rabbi kept relentlessly expound- 
ing, so he offered a compromise. He would set 
aside a part of his shop for strictly kosher meat. 
The store would be partitioned. Everything would 
be separate, and kept according to the most rigorous 
interpretation of the Law. Furthermore, he would 
get yunge kelbelakh—apparently the ultimate of 
kosher meat—. To make his point strong, he an- 
nounced with emotion, “I will stamp them with 
kosher stamps, like a man with small-pox has pock- 
marks. What more can any one ask?” 

The rabbi remained unmoved despite this appeal. 
He said coldly that the offer could be considered 
as far as it went but he would have no faith in 
the purity of the separate section unless there were 
a mashgiyakh (a religious supervisor) in charge to 
check up on all essential details. If the butcher 
didn’t want a Jew with a beard to act as supervisor, 
the Rabbi was willing to send a mekeve (“female” 
who was familiar with all the regulations of kosher 
slaughtering and who would see that the rules were 
observed. ) 

The butcher showed a singular reluctance to have 
either a Jew with a beard or a mekeve hanging 
around the butcher shop all day, getting in his hair 
and interfering with a busy man’s work. Besides, 
he knew all the laws of kashrut perfectly. 
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But the rabbi said sternly that he was a nageya 
(an interested party) and as such could not be 
entrusted with the supervision. 

It was obvious that the butcher had been defeated 
by a higher authority. He would have to yield even 
to the point of accepting the presence of a prying 
female, a nekeve in his domain. To save his face, 
he announced that he would have to confer with his 
companions who had been standing by, saying 
nothing. 


AFTER the butchers withdrew for a private con- 
ference, the young rabbi permitted himself an- 
other smile. He seemed unexcited by his imminent 
victory. He remarked, “You see this g#bor, this 
mighty brute, he will be sweet as sugar and soft 
as butter, as soon as he knows that the community 
won't be trifled with.” Then he added, “I know the 
fellow from Bendin. We were brought up there 
together. He was always like that—threats, brawls, 
a bully. But you cannot bully the Torah.” 

He rose to go. Before he left, I was introduced 
to him, as a guest from America. I started to offer 
my hand, but remembered in time: an orthodox 
rabbi could touch no woman’s hand save that of 
his wife. He had noticed the involuntary gesture 
and he asked me: “And American Jews, they ob- 
serve the Law?” 

I knew this was a formal question. He knew my 
answer. But he also had his answer, for he said 
with conviction, “It does not matter. The young 
people will come back. It was the same in Bendin. 
But they all will bow, like this gibor.” 

The butchers reappeared to announce their agree- 
ment. The capitulation was complete. On the 
next Sabbath the rabbi, who was not a rabbi, 
would be able to announce to the congregation that 
the meat in the butcher shop was fit for consumption 
by pious Jews. 
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About Jewish-Arab “Disparity” 


by Moshe Shertok 


HE MANDATORY GOVERNMENT now ad- 

vances a very singular theory by way of a rather 
lame and feeble excuse of its lamentable failure 
and of its flagrant breach of trust. That is the theory 
of disparity between Jewish and Arab standards, the 
alleged growth of that disparity being given as the 
root of all the trouble that has been experienced. 
That negative theory pervades the Government 
Blue Book submitted to the U. N. Committee. This 
is a characteristic document, extremely intelligently 
written from the point of view of the thesis which 
it sets out to prove, but, I would presume to add, 
containing very little statesmanship and construc- 
tive wisdom. What is the essence of that theory? It 
is that the Jews in their excess of zeal have pro- 
gressed too quickly, and that the Arabs have lagged 
behind and that although the Arabs have indeed 
benefited from Jewish development, the disparity 
between the respective standards has grown and 
that this is the cause of all the difficulties. No proof 
whatsoever has been advanced in support of that 
theory, not a single fact or a single figure. We hold 
that the onus of proof is on the Government. We 
believe, on our part, that the thesis cannot be proved. 
In fact, we believe that the contrary can be proved 
and that in many walks of life, in large fields of 
economic activity, Arabs have progressed relatively 
more than the Jews, although there is still a dis- 
parity. In certain trades Arab wages have demon- 
strably risen more in proportion to the previous 
level than in the case of Jewish labor. The same 
trend is evident in certain branches of farming. And 
generally there has been a very marked rise in 
prosperity. 

But this is not the main point. The sting of the 
theory is not in the proposition but in its implication. 
What is the implication? The implication is that 
Jewish development must be checked till Arab prog- 
ress catches up with it. This is a theory not merely 
contrary to everything that the Jews were entitled 
to expect, but in itself fallacious and self-defeating. 
To the Jew it means that the whole purpose of his 
coming here, which is that he should be free to 
work out his salvation, is disregarded; the basis on 
which the British Government obtained the Man- 
date, that is to say primarily to assist in the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish National Home, is scrapped; 
the Jew is no longer here in his own right and for 
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the sake of his own future, but he is relegated in 
this country too to the humiliating role of merely 
assisting in the progress of others; of serving as a 
mere stimulant for the development of other people; 
and he has to justify his presence and activity by 
reference to the part he plays in the life of others, 
not in his own life. That is as far as the Jew is con- 
cerned. But what about the Arab? He can only lose 
from the Jew being checked. That Jewish develop- 
ment is the prime agent of Arab progress, has been 
abundantly and overwhelmingly proved. If you re- 
tard the first, you inevitably slow down the second. 
Whether this new abstruse notion, the disparity, will 
gtow greater or smaller, is a matter of speculation. 
But if you check Jewish progress, it will mean less 
and worse food, lower wages, more primitive con- 
ditions for the Arab. You do not speed up the Arab 
by putting a brake on the Jew. You harm both. 
Apart from all this, the question is how it is pro- 
posed to do it. It can only be done by administrative 
obstruction. So it has been done. Continually spokes 
have been put in our wheels, obstacles have been 
placed in our way, and the result has been that not 
only has the pledge to the Jews been broken, but 
that the Arabs were denied the full chance of prog- 
ress and the gulf between the Jews and Arabs was 
widened, not bridged. 


A FEW examples may serve to illustrate how the 
Government of Palestine exerted itself in this busi- 
ness of bridge-building between Jews and Arabs, 
of narrowing the gap, of doing away with the dis- 
parity between the two peoples in fields where this 
lay entirely within its own powers, and was not a 
question of merely checking the unseemly haste 
of the Jew who is too impatient, but where the 
Government was completely free to act for itself. 

My first example is the Khuleh Concession. The 
Commission has visited that part of the country 
and has seen that swamp in the north-eastern corner 
of Palestine. It has been there for centuries past; it 
is there today, intact, 29 years after the conquest of 
Palestine by the British—that hotbed of disease, 
infesting the entire neighborhood. It is not merely 
a nest of malaria which is destructive of human life 
and strength. It also excludes from cultivation an 
area of most excellent soil and prevents the exploita- 
tion of very rich deposits of peat. It is all hidden 
beneath that stagnant pool of water. The water 
itself in the present state of things cannot be used 
for irrigation. So there is treble waste; waste of 
human life and strength, waste of soil and waste of 
water. 
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The story of the Khuleh Concession begins in 
1914, a few months before the war broke out, when 
two effendis from Beyrut applied to the Ottoman 
Empire for the right to drain and reclaim that area. 
They were given the concession for which they paid 
a purely nominal sum. The undertaking was to drain 
the area within 6 years, at the end of which they had 
to pay for each dunam 2 Turkish pounds, and they 
also had to give up 10,000 Turkish dunams (9,000 
metric dunams) in favor of the cultivators who had 
to pay for the land and also bear their proportionate 
share of the cost of drainage. The war came and the 
concessionaries did not do. anything. At the end 
of the war they found here the British Administra- 
_ tion, whom they asked for the confirmation of the 
old Turkish concession. They had the title, so the 
concession was confirmed, but an obligation was 
imposed that they should start the work within 
a certain period of time. They did not keep the 
terms; no work was started. They kept going to the 
Government and begging for prolongation. In- 
variably the request was granted, and so years 
passed and nothing changed. The buffaloes wal- 
lowed in the mud. Mosquitoes swarmed and carried 
the poison far and wide. Arab babies died like flies. 
Emaciated fellaheen eked out a miserable existence 
from a sparse cultivation and from mat making. 
Englishmen in high boots splashed in pools of water 
shooting wild duck. Jewish pioneers cast hungry 
eyes on those sluggish waters hiding the precious 
soil. The Government was perfectly indifferent 
to both the land-starved Jew and the disease-ridden 
Arab. At the time there was a fairly big surplus in 
the Palestine treasury. Palestine paid the United 
Kingdom LP. 1,000,000 for the railway from Kan- 
tara to Haifa, which was originally built as a mili- 
tary railway to serve in the war. Palestine paid its 
full share of the Ottoman debt, LP. 815,000; no 
other part of the Ottoman Empire paid its share, 
but we did. Yet for the Khuleh there was no money. 
So the Arab effendis, completely progress-proof, 
sheltering securely behind the wall of administrative 
passivity and indifference, sat there with folded arms 
and waited placidly and patiently for the Jews to 
come forward and to pay whatever price their fancy 
and greed would dictate. That is actually what hap- 
pened in 1935. 

Weary of waiting for the Government to enforce 
the concession, and of compelling the concession- 
aries to drain the area or withdrawing the conces- 
sion from them, the Jews entered into direct 
negotiations with the concession holders and bought 
from them their title. They paid the fantastic sum 
of LP. 200,000, merely for the concession title, for 
which the Arabs had paid next to nothing. But the 
transfer of the concession was subject to Govern- 
ment approval, and the Government made certain 
stipulations with all of which the Jews complied. 
The Government stipulated that the Jews should 
give up not 9,000 but nearly 16,000 dunams to the 
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Arab cultivators, that they should give it up com- 
pletely free of charge, and that they should carry 
out all the major drainage and irrigation works on 
the Arab area for which again the Arabs were to 
pay nothing. The Jews accepted all this. The Gov- 
ernment on its part said that it could not make any 
contribution towards the cost of drainage, towards 
the removal of this festering sore from the face of 
Palestine. It could not for this purpose spare any 
money out of the revenue, 65 percent of which it 
was getting from Jews. The Jews complied with all 
that. They engaged a British firm (Rendall, Pal- 
mer & Tritton) to prepare a reclamation scheme. 
The engineers having put in some work found that 
it was idle to speak merely about the drainage of 
the concession area proper, but that the entire 
Khuleh basin had to be drained in order to make it 
really habitable and healthy, and also in order to 
control the waters of all the springs around in the 
interests of drainage and irrigation. That meant 
that the cost of drainage would be much higher. It 
also meant that the Jewish company, the Palestine 
Land Development Co., would have to do work 
outside the concession area, which was quite in- 
conceivable. The company again approached the 
Government and this time they found a ready ear. 
The High Commissioner, General Wauchope, a dy- 
namic personality, agreed that part of the job which 
was outside the concession area should be done by 
the Government. The sum of LP. 235,000 was 
earmarked for this purpose. So it was hoped that 
things would at long last start moving. 

But then a series of hitches occurred: in 1936 
came the Arab riots, in 1937 the partition report 
of the Peel Commission. The Government now said 
that it could not tackle the job because it did not 
know whether the Khuleh would be in the Jewish 
state or in the Arab state, whether the Jewish state 
or the Arab state would accept the Government’s 
commitments, etc. Back went the Khuleh reclama- 
tion project into cold storage, with the mosquitoes 
and the buffaloes. In 1938 the Woodhead Commis- 
sion brought new uncertainties, and in 1939 came 
the White Paper—certainly no impetus for carrying 
through a scheme for bigger Jewish colonization. 
At the end of 1939 the war broke out and naturally 
the whole thing was shelved. The end of the story 
is that now the Government says that it is not going 
to spend the LP. 235,000, as its share for drainage 
outside the concession area. They are not saying they 
have no money. There is the Colonial Development 
Fund spending millions of pounds on such schemes. 
They claim, however, that it is not necessary to 
drain that area because other and cheaper means 
have been found to keep down malaria, such as that 
miraculous drug, DDT, which is now being used 
very effectively in Jewish and Arab zones. It is true 
that malaria has gone down very much in the 
Khuleh area. But it struck me as fantastic and in- 
credible that the Government should place reliance 
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on that insecticide and consider drainage unneces- 
sary. I consulted our leading expert in anti-malaria 
work, Prof. Mer, of Rosh Pinah, whose life work 
is the study of conditions in the Khuleh area, pri- 
marily among the Arabs and who during the war 
did important anti-malarial work for the British 
Army in Burma and elsewhere, and was given the 
rank of Colonel. In this expert’s considered view 
the Government’s contention is utterly unfounded. 
DDT is a palliative measure of temporary effect. It 
cannot in the long run prevent all further violent 
outbreaks of malaria. In the event of such outbreaks 
people would fall an easier prey.to the attack, just 
because they would have lost their immunity which 
they originally acquired by contracting malaria four 
or five times. The only radical way of eradicating the 
disease is by draining the swamp and controlling the 
water, so as to completely root out the breeding 
grounds of the mosquitoes, The same opinion was 
expressed by the above mentioned English firm, 
Moreover, the question is not merely one of sani- 
tation. It is also one of land and agriculture, of the 
springs converging from outside, and of irrigation 
schemes. The Government is washing its hands com- 
pletely of the whole business. That is how it is 
contributing to the removal of the disparity between 
the Jews and the Arabs. 


ANOTHER example is the way the Palestine Gov- 
ernment acts in its capacity as employer of labor 
and as legislator on labor matters. The Government 
is a very big employer of labor. According to its 
own statement, the civil and military authorities 
employ between them some 80,000 people. Adding 
to this those employed by the oil companies, we 
find that perhaps 50 percent, if not more, of all 
Arab wage-earners work for these three: the Gov- 
ernment of Palestine, the British Army, and the oil 
companies. But it is a notorious fact that all three 
offer entirely inadequate wages and most unsatis- 
factory labor conditions as witnessed by the strike 
of Government employees in 1946, when tens of 
thousands of workers struck after all patience had 
been exhausted by endless delays and refusals; and 
by the strike in 1947 of workers employed on army 
works. Here the Government is completely free to 
remove the disparity, but it has done nothing of the 
kind. Why is it that of 121 officials in the Palestine 
Government receiving a salary from LP. 1,000 up- 
wards, 113 are British, only 4 are Arabs and 3 are 
Jews, while one is described as “others”? Is that 
removal of disparity? Here is disparity, and a very 
gross one; it is completely within the power of the 
Government, if not to remove it, at least to reduce 
it. Why is it that British policemen get paid so 
much more than Palestinian policemen? They are 
strangers in this country, and may be entitled to ex- 
patriation allowances etc. But why is it that their 
basic salary is so much higher than that of the 
Palestinians? They why is it that the Government 
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has consistently and obstinately refused to insert a 
fair wages clause in public works contracts despite in- 
sistent Jewish representations through all the years? 
Why is it that when the Iraq Petroleum Company 
made its agreement with the Government, no fair 
wage Clause was inserted? Was that in order to reduce 
the disparity? When an agreement was signed last 
year with the Trans-Arabian oil company, the Jew- 
ish Agency urged the Government, not only for the 
sake of Jews, but for the sake of all employees— 
and traditionally far more Arab workers than Jewish 
are employed by these companies—that a fair-wage 
clause be inserted so that wages paid by the oil 
company would be more or less similar to those of 
an unskilled industrial worker in this country. Why 
was this proposal turned down? The Government 
did something in this matter: It said that the wages 
paid by the Trans-Arabian should be similar to 
those paid by good employers in the same field, 
which means the Iraq Petroleum Company, which 
is under no obligation to pay any fair wages at all. 

In 1928, as a result of Jewish insistence on mini- 
mum wage-legislation, the Government appointed 
a committee of three which consisted of a British 
District Commissioner as chairman, of an Arab 
member of the employer class and of a Jewish mem- 
ber representing the Histadrut (General Federation 
of Jewish Labor). There was a majority report and 
a minority report. The majority report was signed 
by the British official and the Arab employer, the 
minority report was signed by the Jewish labor 
spokesman. One of the main conclusions of the 
majority report was as follows: “We are not satis- 
fied that there is any conscious demand for a mini- 
mum wage law among the majority of workmen in 
Palestine. That the view of the Federation (Hista- 
drut) represents the opinion of the large majority of 
its members is undoubted. A number of Arab work- 
men are members of the Railway and Postal workers 
section of the Federation. That a certain number of 
non-union Jewish and even Arab workmen sym- 
pathize with this view is probable. But we do not 
consider that the views of the Federation necessarily 
represent those of Arab labor as a whole, nor have 
the Federation claimed that position. In the absence 
of any democratically organized Arab Labor Organi- 
zation of any size, we have been unable to ascertain 
what are the opinions of Arab labor on a minimum 
wage law.” There they left the matter. The British 
and Arab members were unable to fathom the im- 
penetrable secret as to what the Arab workers 
thought on the subject of wages and whether they 
wanted a decent wage or not, because there were no 
democratically organized Arab unions to serve as 
an instrument for the ascertainment of that position. 
They themselves completely abdicated their title to 
an independent personal opinion on the subject 
which they were appointed to investigate. In 1943, 
a new wages committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of the then Chief Justice (Mr. F. Gor- 
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don Smith, K. C.) again including Jewish and Arab 
members. The question of minimum wage was again 
discussed. Legislation for an ‘overriding uniform 
minimum wage for all laborers irrespective of race 
or creed, that is to say a move to bridge the gulf, 
to do away with the disparity, was pressed by the 
spokesman of Jewish Labor, a member of the Com- 
mittee. It was resisted again by a combination of 
government officials and Arab employers. This 
time there was no lack of clear expression of the 
view of Arab labor. As the spokesman of the Hista- 
drut stated in his minority opinion: “A great many 
witnesses who expressed an opinion on this question 
before the Committee including the representatives 
of the Jewish, Arab, and mixed labor organizations, 
as the representatives of employers’ interests and also 
heads of government departments associated with 
labor problems spoke with one voice in favor of 
an equal minimum wage for both the Jewish and 
Arab unskilled worker, whose occupation is regular 
industrial employment.” The majority would not 
have, however, a general minimum wage, but pro- 
posed industrial boards for various trades to fix a 
minimum wage in each. But the Government did 
not set up those industrial boards; it took no action 
whatsoever even on that minimum recommendation 
of the majority of the committee. That is the Pal- 
estine Government’s conception of its duty and ob- 
ligation—and of its opportunity—of reducing the 
disparity of standards. 


BuT the problem of disparity is there. It is a problem 
facing the government, the Jews, and the Arabs 
alike. The Jews have a responsibility to discharge. 
And they claim an opportunity to discharge that 
responsibility. They will not rest content with merely 
facing that responsibility; they ask to be saddled 
with it instead of being left to struggle against the 
overwhelming odds of administrative obstruction. 
If the disparity is really to disappear, that task must 
be entrusted to those to whom it is a matter of in- 
telligent and enlightened self-interest. Why is it in 
the self-interest of the Jews that there should be 
equality of rights and equalization of standards be- 
tween the Jews and the Arabs in Palestine? A dif- 
ference, of course, exists between rights and stand- 
ards, Equal rights can be granted by a decree, by 
an act of legislation, but equalization of standards is 
not a one-time act; it is a process, an evolution. It 
can be speeded up, or slowed down, it can be 
prompted or impeded. There is first of all, a com- 
pelling moral motive for the Jews to promote equali- 
zation, but a moral motive rooted in self-interest. 
The Jews come here to stay, to establish homes and 
families, to live and die,—eventually and whenever 
it may be necessary. They do not come here as a 
class of rulers. They do not come to seek well paid 
jobs of temporary duration. It is their country, and 
they are completely and irrevocably identified with 
it. It is their home. They do not want to see 
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poverty, squalor, ignorance, social oppression inside 
that home, in their own midst. They want the air 
of Palestine purified of all these befouling influences, 
because it is the air which they and their children 
have to breathe day by day. It is a matter of self- 
interest. Secondly there is another, also compelling 
self-interest, of a material kind. The Jews are anx- 
ious to protect their standard of life against the 
competition of cheap labor, against the encroach- 
ment of poverty and ignorance. It is to them a matter 
of self-defence. To level down the Jew to the Arab 
is a matter of administrative convenience for the 
British, but levelling up the Arab to the niveau of 
the Jews is a matter of self-defence for the Jews. 

Further, again on the material side, the Jews are 
and will be most vitally interested in raising the 
putchasing power of the Arab population for Jew- 
ish industrial products. The expansion of internal 
markets is the chief source of strength for the Jews. 
Fourthly, another vital Jewish interest will be to 
prevent an influx of cheap labor from the neighbor- 
ing countries, to do away with the state of things 
which exists today in the port of Haifa, where the 
Haurani and Sudani laborers come to work for 
wages which even a Palestinian Arab laborer will 
not accept. Therefore it is in the interests of the 
Jews first to raise the standard of the Arabs in 
Palestine to their own level in order that it should 
also be to the self-interest of the Palestinian Arab 
to resist the infiltration of cheap, unorganized, back- 
ward labor. It is a vital interest of the Jews that 
there should be development in Syria and Iraq, in 
order that everywhere the level should be raised and 
that these countries should not be able to dump 
their unemployed laborers into Palestine, as was 
often the case in the past whenever there was a 
crisis in Syria or a drought anywhere around. We 
are interested that there should be development in 
the neighboring countries, and that they should not 
encroach upon our standard of life. Fifthly, the re- 
lations of the Jewish State or Jewish Palestine, or 
whatever it be called, with the neighboring countries 
would primarily depend on the treatment of the 
Arabs by the Jews in their own state. Being sur- 
rounded by Arab territory on all sides, except from 
the sea, it will be an elementary point of self-in- 
terest and self-preservation for the Jews to have 
their hands and conscience clean with reference to 
the Arabs. Lastly, the sixth guarantee for the Arabs 
will arise from the presence in all Oriental countries 
of Jewish hostages and in fact from the presence of 
Jewish hostages throughout the world; I refer to 
the Jewish minorities in all countries which would 
forever remain very closely, and as time goes on 
more and more closely connected with Jewish Pal- 
estine; Jewish Palestine would feel responsible for 
their fate and by that sense of responsibility to be 
driven to safeguard the interests of the non-Jews in 
its own midst so as not to create an excuse for any 
persecution against Jews anywhere else. 
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The Way since Basle 


by Berl Locker 


“. BASLE I founded the Jewish State. Were I 
to announce this today I would be derided on 
all sides. Perhaps five years from now, and- most 
certainly in fifty years, all will see this. A state has 
its foundation in the people’s will to statehood. . . . 
A territory is merely its concrete basis, but the state 
ever remains an abstraction . . . even when it has 
a territorial basis. In Basle I have thus established 
this abstraction which the majority cannot there- 
fore see... .” 


The above words were entered by Theodore Herzl 
in his diary on September 3, 1897, the day after 
the closing of the first World Zionist Congress. 
More than eight years before this date Herzl pro- 
claimed the following in his historic work Jewish 
State: “Those Jews who are in agreement with our 
idea of a state gather in the Society of Jews. The 
latter thus obtains the authority to speak and nego- 
itate with the governments on behalf of the Jews. 
The Society becomes—to use an international legal 
analogy—recognized as a state-building force and 
the state thus in effect becomes a reality.” 


In the above and similar passages in Herzl’s 
writings we find a condensed expression of the 
familiar concept of “the Jewish State in the process 
of becoming.” This concept consists of two prin- 
ciples, the second being inconceivable without the 
realization of the first. 


The first principle is formulated in the quotation 
from Herzl’s diary to the effect that “the State has 
its foundation in the people’s will to statehood. A 
territory is merely its concrete basis. . . .” It is 
self-evident that without this material basis, without 
ground under the feet of the people, without a nor- 
mal economic and cultural existence, no degree of 
will to statehood would avail. Indeed, the Zionist 
movement aims to establish a territorial basis for 
the normal national and political life of the Jewish 
people. But in order to attain this goal (and this 
is the sense of Herzl’s words) it is essential that 
the people, or at least its organized vanguard, should 
now conduct themselves as if the state were already 
in existence. The people must be educated to the 
state of mind which Herzl describes as “state con- 
sciousness,” so that all action or refraining from 
action should bear the stamp of sovereign responsi- 
bility and such action or inaction should be weighed 
from the standpoint of its effect on the ultimate 
political goal, the state. Utilizing a variation of one 
of Herzl’s sayings we may state that the return to 
sovereign responsibility precedes the return to state- 


hood. 


THEODORE HERZL was too optimistic if he really 
believed that the first World Zionist Congress es- 
tablished with finality the subjective consciousness 
of and will to statehood. In the subsequent five 
Congresses which he lived to see, he still had to 
grapple with the difficult task of “driving the people 
toward a mood of statehood” and educating the 
movement toward a sense of inner sovereignty. But 
the foundation had been laid at the first Congress 
and it survived, albeit with painful losses, even the 
great Uganda crisis. 

Attainment of the second phase of “the state in 
process of becoming,” the recognition of the Zionist 
organization as a state-building force, of which he 
spoke in the Jewish State, was not destined for 
Herzl. It is true that when he negotiated with the 
heads of governments, Herzl always felt and con- 
ducted himself as the legitimate spokesman of the 
collective sovereign will of the Jewish people. But 
only with the Uganda project did a powerful govern- 
ment—the English—for the first time display a 
readiness to treat the Zionist movement as a factor 
fit to negotiate with and competent to enter into 
international agreements. Herzl’s positive attitude 
toward the Uganda offer was in part motivated by 
his appreciation of the significance of obtaining 
England’s recognition as a state-building factor. 

The final attainment of this phase did not come 
about until much later,-when the Balfour Declara- 
tion was issued and the Mandate over Palestine came 
into effect. And it should be recalled that one of 
the factors contributing to this change was the revolt 
of the youth against the purely political and diplo- 
matic nature of Herzl’s activities, a revolt that 
found expression in immigration to Palestine and 
stress on the practical constructive work in Palestine 
undertaken by the Zionist movement during the 
years between thé Uganda offer and the outbreak 
of the first world war. 


THAT the Mandate over Palestine was far from be- 
ing a perfect document, we now know better than 
ever before. Its vague formulations, the ambiguity 
surrounding the concept “National Home,” and the 
loose definition of the duties of the mandatory gov- 
ernment and the authority of the Jewish Agency 
have made themselves felt throughout the period 
of the British administration of Palestine and have 
become especially keen since the issuance of the 
White Paper in 1939. During the past two years 
these ambiguities have been plaguing us especially, 
since British policy has turned in the direction of 
liquidating the most basic principles of the Mandate. 
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It would nevertheless be no exaggeration to main- 
tain that the Mandate marked a turning point in 
Jewish history. For one thing the Mandate estab- 
lished the international recognition of the Jewish 
people throughout the world as a national unit, en- 
joying collective rights and duties in Palestine. In 
this respect the Mandate was a direct negation of the 
principle enunciated at the time of the French revo- 
lution by Clermont Tonnere that: “For the Jews as 
individuals—everything; for the Jews as a people 
—nothing.” (Though the first part of this declara- 
tion only too often was in default, the second part 
was consistently applied by all governments as an 
explicit condition of Jewish civil emancipation.) 
By means of the Mandate the Jewish question was 
admitted to be a national question, with interna- 
tional implications in the sense that the entire civ- 
ilized world is interested in its solution. 

The Mandate further recognized “the historic 
connection of the Jewish people with Palestine 
and the grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country.” It is true that the Mandate 
did not immediately give us a state but it contained 
the implications of a state in the future after Pal- 
estine underwent a certain development whose tem- 
po was to a large extent dependent on the response 
of the Jewish people. That such was the intention 
of the Mandate is amply evident from the various 
interpretations of the Balfour Declaration (which, 
of course, was incorporated into the Mandate) by 
British statesmen like Lord Balfour, Lloyd George, 
Winston Churchill, Lord Cecil, as well as by General 
Smuts, President Wilson and others. 

Finally the Mandate accorded international recog- 
nition to an official body authorized to speak in the 
name of the Jewish people and to negotiate and 
cooperate with the mandatory power and with the 
League of Nations. The mandatory government was 
enjoined to consult with this body in matters relating 
to the establishment of the Jewish National Home. 
The Jewish people, which had remained for cen- 
turies politically anonymous, again obtained a col- 
lective national address through the Mandate. This 
address was the Jewish Agency for Palestine in 
which the World Zionist Organization is a major 
component. 3 

Herzl’s idea concerning a publicly recognized Soci- 
ety of Jews as a state-building force was thus attained 
with some limitations. The Zionist organization is 
thus no longer only a voluntary association of people 
sharing the same opinions, although it is also such 
an association. In addition it has also become the 
publicly recognized exponent of the collective will 
of the Jewish people, a body endowed with near 
state functions in the matter of representing the 
Jewish people before the mandatory power and 
international bodies as well as in regulating immi- 
gration and in matters of finance and colonization. 

Without the Mandate and the public recognition 
of the role of the Jewish Agency, the economic and 
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political achievements of the Jewish people in Pal- 
estine would be unthinkable. The Zionist Organiza- 
tion, and through it the Jewish Agency, thus became 
to a large extent the “Jewish state in the process of 
becoming.” 

But even at the time of Lassalle it was realized 
that a constitution has meaning only insofar as it 
reflects the actual relationship of forces. Even among 
normally functioning nations it is the rule that con- 
stitutions, and rights in general, are never obtained 
for eternity. Any nation may lose its rights if it does 
not guard them and is not willing to defend them, 
sometimes at the cost of great sacrifice. One success- 
ful battle for a people’s rights is not enough. They 
must be earned anew each day. This principle applies 
to an even greater extent than usual in the case of 
Jewish rights to Palestine. 


IT Is one of the most tragic aspects of the present 
situation that it is precisely England, the country 
that initiated and was the most important factor in 
the turning point that occurred in Jewish history 
in 1917, that is now spearheading the great attack 
against us which aims to throw us back to the posi- 
tion we held before 1917. And it is most painful 
that this attack is occurring under a government 
headed by the Labor Party, which had shown us so 
much friendliness in the course of three decades, 
from 1917 till its recent accession to power. This 
is not the place to analyze the factors underlying the 
change in British policy, a change fraught with 
tragic implications not only for us. The Balfour 
Declaration was not an outgrowth of mere friend- 
ship for Jews and a sense of justice, though a three 
hundred year old tradition of a movement in Eng- 
land for the “restoration of the Jews” no doubt con- 
tributed its share to the creation of that atmosphere 
which made possible the Balfour Declaration. Nor 
is the present British policy dictated merely by anti- 
Jewish sentiments, though the heritage of Hitlerism 
on the continent of Europe and the general spirit 
of cynicism prevailing in the world, leading to a 
cynical application of power politics methods in 
dealing with small and weak peoples (Jews and 
Arabs in this case), no doubt psychologically aided 
the present leaders of Great Britain to placate their 
uneasy consciences for measures contrary to the 
spirit of their entire past history. 

The change in British policy was not a sudden 
one. With all due regard for the historic services 
which England did us in 1917, it must neverthe- 
less be remembered that from the very beginning 
British policy in Palestine bore the seeds of their 
present attempt to undo the political achievements 
of the Jewish people. Though we admit that our 
position today would be much weaker were it not 
for the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, we 
must also recall that the mandatory government 
failed to carry out its obligations in full from the 
very start. Had Jewish immigration into Palestine 
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been permitted in accordance with the true economic 
absorptive capacity of the country, and had we been 
given the opportunity to utilize that capacity to its 
maximum, we would today be in a much stronger 
position numerically in Palestine than we actually 
are. The mandatory government was explicitly 
bound to facilitate close settlement of the Jews on 
land. Had this policy been honestly applied, Jewish 
mass colonization could have been put into effect 
without harming the Arabs and indeed with great 
benefits to them. Our situation so far as land owner- 
ship is concerned would now be far different from 
what it is. But Britain’s restrictive interpretation of 
its obligations began with the detachment of Trans- 
jordania and was continued in the form of ever 
growing limitations on immigration. An economic 
policy injurious to the growth of the Yishuv was 
put into effect. This policy led to the unsuccessful 
attempt to liquidate Jewish effort by means of the 
Passfield White Paper. of 1930. A final policy of 
liquidating Zionism has been in effect since 1939. 


THERE is no doubt about the nature and the aims 
of the attack against us. It aims to undo everything. 
It is a policy of reneging on all commitments in the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate,*) which 
stand in the way of an Arabic (Mohammedan)— 
Anglo Saxon entente based on fear of Russia and 
on oil interests. Since it was impossible to do away 
with the achievements of twenty five years, the at- 
tempt was made at least to put a stop to further 
growth. The doors of Palestine were therefore shut 
to any Jewish immigration on a scale which could 
change the numerical balance of forces in the coun- 
try. Land purchases by Jews were severely limited in 
an effort to strike at the most significant root of 
Zionism—the return to the land. An attempt was 
made to freeze the Jewish community in Palestine 
in its present limits and thus transform the vanguard 
of a people returning to its homeland into a mere 
local minority that can draw no further strength 
from outside and cannot serve as the growing center 
of national revival. The aim was to do away with 
the idea of Jewish national existence, return to the 
principle of treating Jews as individuals, or at best as 
a religious community which can have no political 
aspirations and whose bond to Palestine would 
not differ from that of Christians or Mohammedans. 
(Can a religious group be represented in the UN? 
asked Mr. Bevin.) Such a policy would inevitably 
lead to the ultimate liquidation of the Jewish 
Agency. Until now all these things have taken place 
under the camouflage of a “proper” interpretation of 
the Mandate. But this does not change the true 
nature and intent of this policy. 


THIS conflict reached its zenith in the recent case 
of the Exodus, 1947. The tragic odyssey of these 


*“The Balfour Declaration was a great error,” we were often 
told by a spokesman of the British Government. 
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immigrants reflected all the elements of the historic 
struggle: the need which drives thousands of Jewish 
survivors in Europe to disregard obstacles and 
dangers in an attempt to escape their pitiful exist- 
ence in DP camps in post-war Germany; their 
determination to enter Palestine in spite of the cruel 
White Paper; their readiness to face all the con- 
sequences of this cruel document without quailing 
before the most brutal measures and without losing 
spirit even in the face of being returned to hated 
Germany; and, perhaps the most significant element, 
the courage and dignity with which they met their 
bitter fate without faltering in their conviction that 
they would triumph in the end. 

“In this as in similar incidents,” states the 
UNSCOP report, “the commission noted the de- 
termined efforts to bring Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine despite determined preventive measures 
on the part of the administration, as well as the far- 
reaching support which these efforts command from 
the Jewish community in Palestine and other coun- 
tries. The unbroken struggle for the admission of 
more Jews into Palestine in disregard of the quota 
allotted by the administration is a measure of the 
abyss which has opened between the Jewish Agency 
and the Yishuv on one hand and the administration 
on the other. Under the present conditions of ten- 
sion there scarcely exists a practical basis for the 
fulfillment of the functions of the Jewish Agency in 
the way of consulting and cooperating with the ad- 
ministration in matters concerning the interests of 
the Yishuv.” 

The above was written before the return of the 
Exodus, 1947 refugees to Hamburg. Such is the 
record of the governing party that was the con- 
science of England in 1939. 


THE report of the UNSCOP from which the afore- 
going excerpts were quoted marks the beginning of 
a new chapter in the history of the struggle for 
Jewish independence in Palestine. This is primarily 
true of the majority recommendations which, despite 
their shortcomings, satisfy the main conditions enun- 
ciated by Jewish representatives in the negotiations 
with England in 1946 and 1947, to the effect that 
the Jews would be prepared to consider the estab- 
lishment of a viable Jewish state in an adequate 
area in Palestine. It should be noted, however, that 
even the minority recommendations of two Moham- 
medans and the representative of Yugoslavia, which 
essentially recommend the establishment of an Arab 
state in Palestine wherein the Jews would remain 
a perpetual minority and Jewish immigration would 
be dependent on the goodwill of the Arab majority, 
defines the government to be established as a fed- 
erative state, and calls the Jewish province with its 
suggested limited autonomy, a Jewish state. Fifty 
years after the first world Zionist Congress the idea 
of a Jewish state has triumphed to such an extent 
that even those who are opposed to it feel compelled 
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to justify their stratagems under the camouflage of 
this idea. 

Similar manifestations are to be found in the 
majority recommendations. The majority, too, denies 
that the solution of the Palestine problem would 
also mean a solution of the Jewish problem in gen- 
eral. Together with the minority they appeal to the 
United Nations to undertake urgent measures to 
help the unfortunate Jews of Europe, in order to 
reduce the immigration pressure on Palestine and 
thus calm the fears of the Arabs that other Arab 
countries would become centers of Jewish settle- 
ment after Palestine. This and similar passages in 
the majority recommendations may in time give rise 
to many difficulties and misunderstandings. It is 
most important, however, that for the first time an 
international document unequivocally suggests the 
establishment within the near future of a Jewish 
state, which would naturally control its own immi- 
gration, and that in the course of the transition peri- 
od of two years 150,000 Jews are to be admitted 
into the country. Should the transition period be 
prolonged for some reason an annual immigration of 
60,000 is recommended. The selection of the immi- 
grants and the organization of their migration is to 
be in the hands of the Jewish Agency. The state is 
to be admitted into the UN, and finally, the area 
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allotted, though not embracing even all the country 
west of the Jordan would still make possible a large 
immigration and would suffice as the basis for a 
viable state. 

We should bear in mind that these are only 
recommendations to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. We do not know at this time what 
will be the fate of these recommendations. Certain 
parties who read in the recommendations a con- 
demnation of their past behavior and a repudiation 
of their policy are already busily engaged to undo 
this first, large-scale international attempt at a rapid 
realization of Zionism. On the other hand there are 
indications that within the Labor Party there are 
important elements which have been dissatisfied 
with the policy of the government all along (these 
include even some persons within the government 
itself) and these are encouraged by the majority 
recommendations of UNSCOP to oppose the line 
followed by the British foreign office. Taking all 
these factors into account we must realize that we 
still have a difficult road ahead. 

But whatever the immediate outcome we may 
feel certain of this: A Jewish state is now an in- 
evitability. Herzl was right. In Basle he established 
the Jewish state. 


Principles of a Workable Partition 


by Ben Halpern 


‘Sogeeesors DISCUSSIONS of the legal side of 
the Palestine mandate are very likely to begin 
with the complaint that the Balfour Declaration 
and, consequently, the mandate are shot through 
with basic ambiguities and incompatible provisions. 
It has become particularly fashionable for British 
spokesmen to refer to these alleged weaknesses of 
a document for whose terms the British themselves 
were mainly responsible. At this time, however, it 
suits their book to justify British sabotage of the 
mandate by arguing that the ambiguities and 
inconsistencies referred to, from the very begin- 
ning, made it “unworkable.” 

Whatever may be the case with the Balfour 
Declaration and the mandate, it is certainly true 
that current proposals for the solution of the Pal- 
estine problem are befogged with ambiguous and 
inconsistent terms. British quarters have had a 
major share in obfuscating the issue. There is no 
inherent necessity for the word “partition” to lack 
precise meaning, but the misappropriation of this 
term to describe the Morrison “Provincial Autonomy” 
Plan robbed it for some time of most of its sig- 
nificance. In the murky confusion propagated by 
the British so-called “federalization” proposals, it 
became easy for the minority of the United Nations 


Special Committee to dignify by nothing less than 
the title of a “Jewish state” a device for arresting 
Jewish growth and destroying the hope of Jewish 
independence in Palestine. 


Even. the majority recommendation of UNSCOP 
is overcast by the obscurity introduced by British 
usage into the key conception of a “viable” state, 
or states, in partitioned Palestine. Consequently, 
before we can deal directly with the real problem 
of whether and how a “viable” state or states can 
be set up by partition in Palestine, we must first 
of all examine the sense in which the Woodhead 
(Partition) Commission Report of 1938, and, in 
its wake, the UNSCOP majority use this term. 


Budgets 


THE MAIN meaning of the term “viable state” in 
the Partition Commission and the UNSCOP reports 
is a state with a balanced budget. The chief calcula- 
tion bearing on the viability of a partitioned Pal- 
estine which is made in both reports is one of the 
probable revenue and expenditures of the Jewish 
and Arab states to be set up under various partition 
schemes. The procedure of this calculation was, 
roughly speaking, to allocate the current revenue 
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and expenditures of the Palestine government ac- 
cording to the territory in which they are collected 
and spent. Since the revenue of the Palestine gov- 
ernment is collected mainly in Jewish areas and 
expended mainly in Arab areas, the necessary re- 
sult of such calculations is that any partition scheme 
would leave the Jewish state with an apparent 
budgetary surplus and the Arab state with an ap- 
parent budgetary deficit. 

I say “apparent” because, of all the contingencies 
in any partition scheme, probably the most un- 
predictable are the fiscal policies of the two suc- 
cession states. The only thing that can be stated 
with any assurance is that in a free Jewish state, 
the budget of revenue and expenditures would mot be 
the same as that of the present Palestine government 
for the same area. For example, there are all sorts 
of social services (education, health, etc.) for which 
the Jewish community voluntarily taxes itself, which 
would, in a Jewish state, come into the governmental 
budget of expenditures. The retrograde tax system 
of the Palestine government would certainly be al- 
tered by a free Jewish state. Whether the state 
would operate on a surplus or deficit basis, and for 
what time, is impossible to predict; nor is it of 
any significance in regard to the real questions of 
economic viability. 

It is much harder to imagine the probable fiscal 
policy of the Arab succession state. The only known 
factor in the situation is that if the Arab state were 
to lose the income from Jewish taxes which the 
Palestine government devotes to Arab social services, 
it would face a problem in maintaining the services 
now supplied: it would have the alternative of re- 
ducing them to perhaps the level of neighboring 
Arab countries, or of raising additional revenue 
either from local taxation or outside subsidies. The 
British, apparently, are not sanguine regarding the 
likelihood of the Arab state’s increasing the local 
tax burden, nor do they welcome the idea of them- 
selves furnishing additional subsidies: this difficulty 
is what Mr. Bevin referred to by his vague remark 
that there was “no room” in Palestine for two 
“viable” states. 

This, also, is why both the Woodhead Commis- 
sion and the UNSCOP majority provide for a hid- 
den Jewish subsidy to the Arab state, in the form 
of a customs union of the two states, with an equal 
division of the customs revenue. Under such an 
arrangement, it is calculated, the Arab state could 
balance its budget immediately in terms of the pres- 
ent rate of Palestine government expenditure for 
the area. Thus, such an arrangement would make 
the Arab state “viable”’—that is, it probably would 
give it solvency at the present level of social services 
—without raising the tax liability of Arab effendis 
or necessarily drawing on England or America for 
additional funds. But this is obviously not the only 
way in which a solvent Arab state, providing the 
current or a higher level of public services could 
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be established in a partitioned Palestine: a forward- 
looking, development-minded Arab state could in 
time expand its sources of internal revenue and it 
could probably obtain the use of outside capital 
which would make it independent of subsidization 
from the customs revenue of the Jewish state. 


Ir Is impossible to judge whether such a budgetary 
balance of the Arab state, in terms of the current 
rate of expenditure, could be achieved within the 
two year transitional period contemplated before 
the establishment of independence in Palestine. At 
any rate, without a radical reorientation of Arab 
economic ideas, without whole-hearted cooperation 
with the Jewish state (and neighboring Arab states) 
in a joint program of all-around economic develop- 
ment, it is practically certain that Arab state would 
experience an economic set-back after partition, and 
consequently, its own revenues might not suffice 
to maintain a decent level of public services. 

But this danger is not necessarily, and not ex- 
clusively, connected with partition. If an Arab state 
were to be set up in all of Palestine and administered 
according to the program enunciated by the present 
Arab leadership, the Mufti clique, then the whole 
of Palestine would certainly experience a severe 
economic setback, and consequently, revenues 
would drop, and the present level of public services, 
not to speak of the general standard of living, might 
no longer be possible to maintain. The Woodhead 
Commission, echoing the 1937 Peel Commission, 
pointed out: 

“The future for the Arab population is 
menacing unless Jewish immigration and Jew- 
ish imports of capital are allowed to con- 
tinue.” 

What was said then about the whole of Palestine, 
might well apply to the 700,000 Arabs of the 
Arab state. However, the danger has no necessary 
connection with partition, and, as we have noted 
it could undoubtedly be eliminated by an Arab 
state in part of Palestine if it were ready to co- 
operate wholeheartedly with the Jewish state in a 
joint effort of economic development. 

Essentially, therefore, the budgetary balance of 
the succession states’ governments and their ability 
to maintain public services at the present level have 
no direct bearing on the question of viability 
under partition. Certainly they are far from being 
the chief criteria of viability, as both the Woodhead 
and UNSCOP reports would make them appear. 
There could be no apter illustration of this con- 
clusion than the fact that the Woodhead Commis- 
sion found that changing the boundaries of the 
Arab state made little or no difference in balancing 
its budget. So long as the major Jewish centers— 
very small in area as they are—were not included 
in the Arab state, that state’s projected budget 
worked out at a deficit. In other words, the 
“viability,” so calculated, of the Arab state showed 
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no correlation with more or less territory. It was 
not more or less “room” that essentially determined 
whether the Arab state could keep up the schools 
and hospitals, but it was the fruits of a more or less 
productive economy which determined this question. 


Strategy 


“VIABILITY” was judged by the Woodhead Com- 
mission, in addition, on “strategic” grounds. But 
there is inevitably something incongruous about 
the application of this criterion to the partition of 
Palestine. The Woodhead Commission set forth at 
the outset that Palestine had no natural lines of 
defense anywhere west of the Jordan River line 
against invasion from the outside. From this point 
of view, it made no difference where the partition 
lines were drawn: the defenses of the two states 
against full-scale external attack could not be tied 
to any natural boundaries. Accordingly, the only 
“strategic” considerations taken into account by the 
Woodhead Commission in drawing boundaries for 
the Jewish and Arab states were strictly local in 
character: to give villages in either state the bene- 
fit of hill positions for defense against rifle and 
machine-gun attacks. But on the other hand, the 
Woodhead plans for partition made a great point 
of “strategic requirements” in respect to the areas 
reserved for continued British control. In marking 
out the area around Jerusalem to be continued 
under British mandate as a “holy place,” the Wood- 
head Commission reached out as far as Lydda, 
twenty-five miles away, to include the airport there 
as a strategic necessity. 

The UNSCOP recommendations simply ignored 
the entire matter of strategy in drawing up their 
boundaries of partition. This was easy for them to 
do because, unlike the Woodhead Commission, 
they were not required to carve out an area of direct 
British rule which would contain all the strategic 
requirements for military control of the whole area. 
But even as between the Jewish and Arab states, the 
UNSCOP Commission showed less concern for 
“strategic” considerations. They let the railroad 
wander in and out of the two states freely, for this 
constituted no particular economic problem if their 
plan of a customs union, joint management of all 
communications, and freedom of transit for all 
residents of the two states were adopted; and they 
did not regard the strategic problem as significant. 
For the security of the two states they relied not 
upon strategic boundaries, but upon the political 
and economic soundness of their plan. 


Political Viabilty 


POLITICAL and economic factors are the true cri- 
teria of the viability of any Palestine partition 
scheme as a whole, as well as of the necessary 
boundaries of viable states. Regarding both the po- 
litical and economic aspects of the question, there 
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are radical differences between the relations of Jews 
and Arabs to the territory of Palestine. Without 
mentioning it specifically, the UNSCOP report ob- 
viously took these differences into account. Because 
they did so, the partition they devised is, in its 
essentials, politically and economically viable. Any 
revision of their plans which failed to take into 
account these differences, political and economic, 
in the relation of Jews and Arabs to the territory 
of Palestine would produce a non-viable partition. 

In order to be able to live, a political solution in 
Palestine must first of all be able to be born. 
There is the following difference between the Arab 
and Jewish attitudes toward the very idea of par- 
tition, at least as far as one can judge from their 
public statements: The Arabs declare they are op- 
posed to the whole principle of partition and the 
establishment of a Jewish state. In all their state- 
ments they stress that the respective areas allotted 
to the Jewish and Arab states are of no consequence 
in determining their hostile attitude; they would 
be equally firmly opposed no matter how large the 
Arab state or how small the Jewish. On the Jewish 
side, however, the attitude toward partition depends 
essentially upon the nature of the boundaries granted 
to the Jewish state. If the area proposed for the 
Jewish state is adequate for further immigration, 
colonization, and economic development, the ex- 
treme Jewish opponents of partition will find them- 
selves an insignificant minority. If these conditions 
are not met, Jews will join together with virtual 
unanimity in rejecting partition. 

The UNSCOP majority concluded very soon that 
partition represented the compromise that could ob- 
tain the greatest degree of support in every quarter, 
and would require the least coercion in being car- 
ried out. This conclusion was based upon evidence 
that Jews would accept partition and that Arab 
Opposition would not be nearly as fierce as their 
threats. But the committee was also realistic enough 
to understand that Jewish acceptance depended upon 
adequate boundaries, whereas this element did not 
seem to be of equal importance in gauging Arab 
resistance. The particular plan they drew up at- 
tempts to meet Jewish requirements for a viable 
state. 


WHAT are in fact the prospects of Arab resistance 
to partition? Do they have any relation to the 
boundaries proposed? These are problems to which 
the official declarations of Arab leaders are not re- 
liable guides. 

On various occasions in the very recent past im- 
portant Arab figures in at least three Arab countries 
have expressed acceptance of partition; in one case 
enthusiastically welcomed it. Palestinian Arabs have 
also privately signified their acceptance. The appar- 
ent motives of the Arab pro-partitionists are varied. 
The Palestinian Arabs who favor it are interested 
above all in a final solution of the problem which 
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has kept their country in a turmoil for so many years. 
They are interested also in the overthrow of the 
Mufti clique and the end of its rule by murder and 
intimidation. The Lebanese Christians who favor 
partition are specifically interested in the existence 
of a viable Jewish state as an ally of the Maronites 
in a frequently hostile Moslem environment. Egyp- 
tian politicians have indicated conditional willing- 
ness to favor partition because Palestine means rela- 
tively little to them—and the conditions they stip- 
ulated were of more importance to their national 
interest. Finally, Transjordan, and on an earlier oc- 
casion an Iraqi leader, hinted support of partition 
because they were interested in annexing, in the 
course of this operation, the partitioned Arab part, 
and thus gaining access to the Mediterranean Sea. 

In all cases mentioned above, with two excep- 
tions, the boundaries of the partition are of no 
obvious political importance. One exception is that 
of Transjordan. Since their interest in partition lies 
in the hope of acquiring territory, it may be as- 
sumed that the boundaries of a partition scheme 
are of some political importance to them. But it 
is equally obvious that Transjordan cannot be con- 
cerned in the least about setting up a viable Arab 
state in part of Palestine, since its main interest in 
partition is to swallow up the Arab part. Terri- 
torially, Transjordan is interested in whatever it 
can get of Palestine; though, of course, the more 
the better. But it will hardly reject a part of Pales- 
tine on the grounds that it does not constitute a 
viable state. 

What we have just concluded about Transjordan 
is equally true of the Arab states who oppose par- 
tition: they are not interested in a viable Arab 
state even in the whole of Palestine, let alone a 
part of it. This came out with absolute clarity in 
the recent speech of the Syrian delegate, Faris el 
Khouri, during the general debate of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. His claim was not merely for the 
independence of Palestine as an Arab country; it 
was for the “reunion” of Palestine with Syria. Other 
Arab states may have different ideas on the subject 
of Syria’s annexing Palestine. But they agree in re- 
garding Palestine as politically free game, a territory 
to be integrated in one way or another with exist- 
ing Arab sovereignties, or in the remote future with 
a greater Arab empire. For all of them, the con- 
ception of a viable Arab state in all or part of 
Palestine is a foreign conception. At most they re- 
gard it as momentarily useful to agitate for the 
establishment of Palestine as an independent Arab 
state. 

Much the same can also be said about the Pal- 
estinian Arabs. They hardly show any determina- 
tion to establish a state apart from other Arab 
sovereignties. Jamal el Husseini, representing the 
Arab Higher Committee at the UN General As- 
sembly on September 29, spoke in almost the same 
terms as Faris el Khouri about the relations be- 
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tween Palestine and Syria. On the other hand, the 
opponents of the Mufti clique in Palestine are 
likely to favor the union of the Arab part of Pal- 
estine with Transjordan. Only a deadlock between 
the various claimants, the supervision of the UN, 
the overall control of the British and the influence 
of the United States in all these countries and, in 
the long run, the advantages of economic union 
with the Jewish state might ensure the viability 
of an Arab state as against its Arab neighbors. But 
even if the Arab state of Palestine were to merge 
in the near future with one or more of its neighbors, 
it would be mainly because there was no real desire 
for a separate existence. 


THERE is no need to argue the case of the political 
viability of a Jewish state in Palestine from this 
point of view. The Jews not only ardently desire, 
but they must have a state at this juncture in Pal- 
estine. If the viability of the Jewish state is ques- 
tioned, it is not questioned on the point of its 
positive justification but of its ability to withstand 
internal and external Arab resistance. Irredentism 
is the argument raised against the political viability 
of a Jewish state. This argument often takes the 
form of asserting that the viability of the Jewish 
state becomes greater, the smaller the Arab minority 
it contains, because the danger of irredentism is 
measured in terms of Arab numbers in the Jewish 
state. It was on these grounds that the Woodhead 
Commission, purportedly in the interests of the 
viability of the Jewish state, recommended keeping 
Western Galilee under British control. 


Now, it is quite obvious that Arabs inside and 
outside Palestine would prefer not to see a Jewish 
state established. The non-Palestinian Arabs object 
to a Jewish state because it represents an element 
which would be difficult to subdue in the achieve- 
ment of each state’s dream of a future greater Arab 
empire. The resident Arabs object because their 
feelings of national pride are involved in being the 
ruling caste in the country. But unless the British, 
or the UN, can be induced to crush the power of 
the existing Jewish community, both Palestinian 
and non-Palestinian Arabs know that the pre- 
dominance of strength in Palestine today is with 
the Jews. The Arabs themselves cannot preverft a 
Jewish state’s being created and maintained.* 

The long-term political viability of the Jewish 
state will depend upon two factors: the acceptance 
of established facts by Arabs both in and outside 
the state, and, more important, the continued 


* The same conclusion was reached by Major General D’Arcy, 
Commanding Officer of the British Forces in Palestine, who ad- 
vised the Anglo-American Inquiry Committee that if all foreign 
troops were withdrawn, the Haganah could control Palestine and 
hold it against attack from the ouside for some years to come. 
Moreover, at the present time, such attacks from the outside could 
not be officially launched without the approval of British and 
American military advisers present in almost all Arab countries, 
and, in the case of Egypt, without the permission of the British 
troops who control the Suez Canal area. 
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strength of the Jewish community. It may be con- 
fidently predicted that the Arab minority in the 
Jewish state will suffer none of those grievances 
which stimulated irredentist feelings in other cases; 
on the contrary, the advantages enjoyed by Arab 
residents are very likely to make the Jewish state a 
goal of Arab immigrants. The danger of Arab ir- 
redentism might come from the outside, through the 
development of an aggressive, militaristic Arab 
power, dominant over all its neighbors. Such a 
prospect does not exist at this moment, and one 
may hope that in the foreseeable future the great 
powers will be sufficiently aware of the interests of 
world peace not to permit its development; but 
even in this case, irredentism would be only, so 
to speak, a technical phase of the danger to the 
Jewish state, and its importance would not be 
measured in terms of the size of the Arab minority. 

The real criterion of the political viability of the 
Jewish state, once established, is its own inherent 
strength, its organization, and above all its economic 
viability. This, as we shall show, depends in essen- 
tial respects upon the territory allocated to the state. 
The Jews in Palestine are, of course, predominantly 
urban, like any other industrially advanced popula- 
tion. They have settled large numbers in high con- 
centration upon small areas. At the same time, their 
agricultural settlements rather loosely bracket an 
economically coherent area of development. Within 
* that area it is easy to find sparsely populated and 
underdeveloped rural stretches in which Arabs are 
a small majority, or even an overwhelming majority 
of the population. Foes of the Jewish state can 
easily single out these areas, and on the plea of 
avoiding irredentism, propose to cut them out. This 
can be pushed so far as to cripple all plans for a 
viable Jewish state. To be sure, such a plan would 
never be accepted by Jews, and we would have to 
make the impossible assumption that it could be 
imposed without completely crushing the will and 
power of the Jewish community. If we assumed 
Jewish acquiescence, the Jewish state, shorn of its 
natural strength, would be a standing temptation 
to the aggressive appetites of even its present weak 
Arab neighbors. The surest way to perpetuate strife 
in the Eastern Mediterranean would be to partition 
Palestine along these lines. The way to ensure gen- 
eral acceptance of a compromise solution in Pal- 
estine is to set up through partition an economically 
viable Jewish state, capable of standing through its 
own strength. 


Economic Viability 


IN REGARD to the economic viability of the two 
states proposed under the partition plan, we shall 
find the same essential difference between the Jew- 
ish and Arab states as we encountered in discussing 
their political viability. The term “viable state” has 
a much more concrete and definite meaning when 
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applied to the territorial needs of the economy of 
the Jewish state than it has in relation to the Arab 
state. This difference exists even in terms of the 





proposal of the UNSCOP majority for an economic 


union of the Jewish and Arab states. 

By its recommendations for economic unity, the 
UNSCOP report brilliantly simplified many petty 
but complex problems which make the Woodhead 
Commission report such tedious and disheartening 
reading. The Palestine railroad running up the 
coast goes through Jewish territory before and after 
it passes the station of Tulkarm, an Arab town 
which every partition scheme puts into the Arab 
state. The Woodhead Commission has elaborate 
and expensive provisions for constructing additional 
railroad right-of-way in order to circumvent this 
difficulty; the UNSCOP report simply provides for 
freedom of transit with a customs union between the 
two states. In the Woodhead Commission report, 
Jaffa -constitutes an enormous problem. In setting 
up the town as an Arab enclave in the Jewish ter- 
ritory, the Commission also proposed to carve out 
a long corridor connecting Jaffa with the Arab state. 
Since a customs union is not a major provision of 
the Woodhead Report, elaborate and expensive 
measures (a patrolled iron fence, to be precise) 
were recommended to prevent illegal traffic be- 
tween Jaffa and neighboring Tel-Aviv. The UN- 
SCOP report simply places Jaffa in the Jewish state; 
but even if this decision were reversed, there would 
be no need for either corridor or patrolled fence in 
terms of the scheme of economic union. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of an econ- 
omic union, both for the simplification of the whole 
problem of partition and for the interests of both the 
Arab and Jewish states, it remains true, of course, 
that the administration of such an arrangement 
between diverse economic structures is a delicate 
undertaking. Even though the long-run economic in- 
terests of both states could be well served by a joint 
development plan, conflicts over immediate advan- 
tages are likely to occur between the industrialized 
Jewish and the agrarian Arab partner. Whether 
these conflicts could be composed amicably or would 
be pursued to the point where the whole scheme 
would break down, will certainly depend in part, 
at least, upon non-economic considerations. 

If the boundary lines of the Jewish state were so 
drawn that it would prove non-viable standing 
alone, it would certainly provide an incentive to 
some Arab leaders to work for the breakdown of 
the union. 

But even if there is complete good faith and a 
firm decision on both sides to make the economic 
union work to mutual advantage, there are still 
minimum territorial requirements for a viable Jew- 
ish state. The terms of an economic union would 
presumably not forbid the Arabs to maintain in 
their state the restrictions of the White Paper 
against land sales to Jews. Even if these laws were 
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dropped, the two states would in all probability 
carry out the development of their territories at 
characteristically different tempos, and in terms of 
characteristically different ideas. Whatever share 
the Arab state contributes toward an over-all de- 
velopment scheme in the whole of Palestine will 
be integrated with the progress of the whole project, 
to be sure, but the spontaneous efforts of the Arab 
state will be timed and measured by different needs 
and conceptions from those which will rule the 
economic policy of the Jewish area. If certain sparse- 
ly settled areas with a current Arab majority were 
included in the Arab state, despite the fact that 
their rapid development is essential to the economic 
policy of the Jewish state, it might seriously affect 
the viability of the state. Thus, whether the econ- 
omic union becomes permanent or not, there are 
certain irreducible territorial requirements essential 
to a viable Jewish state. This is not true in the 
same sense with regard to the Arab state. 


THE Arab economy is not too far removed from a 
natural economy, which is self sufficient on a rela- 
tively modest plane of living. Palestine, to be sure, 
was not able to produce its own food requirements 
even before the population was so greatly increased 
through the effects of Jewish immigration. Grain 
and other foodstuffs were always imported by the 
Palestinian Arab economy. These expenses to the 
economy as a whole were counter-balanced by rudi- 
mentary native industries, but chiefly by the income 
attracted to Palestine because it is the Holy Land. 
These elements of dependency on foreign trade, 
however, applied chiefly to the urban population, 
the effendis and the middle class. The Arab peasant, 
who makes up three-fourths of the Arab population, 
lived an almost entirely self-sufficient life. The 
ecological area from which he drew almost his en- 
tire stock of necessaries of life could be bounded 
by his village and the neighboring town. In an 
economy of this type, “viability” cannot very mean- 
ingfully be defined in terms of an integrated eco- 
nomic area larger in size than the village or county. 

Through the influence of Jewish development, 
a somewhat different type of Arab economy has 
developed. This is marked by relatively large urban 
concentrations with some industry but more com- 
merce. Its chief economic mainstay is the citrus 
industry; thus it is vitally involved in international 
trade. It is also marked by a substantial middle class, 
a group of commercial white collar and civil service 
workers, and an urban proletariat, augmented sea- 
sonally by casual migratory labor from rural dis- 
tricts. Jaffa and Haifa are the centers of this new 
economic structure. Unlike the relatively self-suf- 
ficient old-style Arab peasantry, the population of 
this new Arab economy is mutually interdependent 
and bound to international trade in a way remi- 
niscent of the Jewish economy. But it is a striking 
fact that while the new Arab economy still stands 
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somewhat apart from the Jewish economy, it has 
grown up in the same area, being, in fact, largely 
stimulated by the secondary effects of Jewish col- 
onization. Unlike the old Arab economy, this struc- 
ture depends on economic relations extending over 
a relatively wide area; but that area is almost fully 
comprised within the territory necessary for a viable 
Jewish state. The economic viability of the Arab 
state will not suffer in any essential respect if the 
new Arab economy remains in the area of the 
Jewish state, for the villages of the Arab state 
are those which were least affected by Jewish de- 
velopment and retain the character of a relatively 
self-sufficient natural economy; and to the minor 
extent that they are economically bound up with 
the area of the Jewish state (seasonal employment, 
markets) the system of economic unity fosters a con- 
tinued relationship—perhaps even, in the course of 
time, a far closer relationship. 


FROM what has gone before, it is easy to conclude 
that the Jewish economy, highly interdependent 
and implicated in foreign trade as it is, relies funda- 
mentally upon an adequate territory. The agricul- 
ture and industry of Jewish Palestine are mutually 
oriented to a decisive extent. Every far-flung Jewish 
settlement and every little Jewish factory is involved 
in this network of interdependence. Jewish agri- 
culture is based on cash crops and dependent upon 
markets. Outside of the main agricultural export, 
citrus fruits, the produce of Jewish farms is sold 
almost entirely to the Jewish population in Pales- 
tine. Jewish industry sells about four-fifths of its 
output to the local Jewish market. The Jewish 
market provides the basis for the so-called tech- 
nical minimum of production of many industries, 
upon which the prospects of an expanded foreign 
trade depend. The whole Jewish economy, both in- 
dustry and agriculture, is vitally dependent both for 
supply and for sales upon foreign trade. To remove 
any substantial portion of the Jewish population 
from this network would have serious repercussions 
upon all phases of the interdependent economy, 
agriculture, industry, and foreign and domestic 
commerce. 

The Jewish economy, moreover, is essentially dy- 
namic in its balance. It is called upon to expand and 
absorb large numbers of immigrants. But even the 
stability of its present structure is based upon the 
expectation of large-scale and rapid further growth. 
Its viability depends upon the continuation of new 
investment within an economically integrated area 
of development. Thus, even if complete freedom 
of access to Jewish settlements allocated to the 
Arab state were granted through a permanent eco- 
nomic union, the viability of the Jewish economy 
could be irreparably damaged by interference in this 
lopped off area with the kind of development upon 
which its stability and growth are predicated. Thus, 
an economically viable Jewish state must include 
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all those areas which are involved in its integrated 
program of development. 


Boundaries 


THE area essential to the viability of a Jewish state 
is fairly definitely known as a result of years of 
‘experimentation and planning by the Jewish Agency 
and its associated bodies. From the point of view 
of industry—the investments already made and def- 
inately planned, the labor force trained in the 
building trades, transport, and service trades, the 
expected increment of urban manpower—it must 
include the essential home market, the whole Jew- 
ish population, and, consequently, the area which 
its settlements cover. This area conforms fairly 
closely (with the major exception of 100,000 Jews 
in Jerusalem, who, to be sure, are included in the 
economic union) with the territory proposed for a 
Jewish state by the UNSCOP majority. 

This area has been outlined more or less fully 
by the establishment of Jewish outpost settlements, 
located according to a development plan for agri- 
culture. It covers the regions already most densely 
settled by Jewish (and also Arab) town and rural 
settlements, in which area Jews are a definite 
majority. It also includes the outstanding un- 
developed parts of Palestine, places where great 
engineering projects are necessary to make the 
country cultivable. In these sparsely settled areas 
there is at the moment an Arab majority, formally 
speaking, for most of the land lies waste: in the 
case of the Eastern Galilee because of swamps 
which cover large stretches, and in the Negev 
because of the aridity of the country. Under present 
circumstances it is amply clear that only Jews will 
put these areas under cultivation. Moreover, these 
regions can most rationally be developed only in 
combination with one another, for it is the over- 
flowing water of the Eastern Galilee which alone 
can provide for the full cultivation of the great 
stretches of dry soil in the Negev. 

Large-scale engineering plans have been devel- 
oped, the mdst famous being the Jordan Valley 
Authority Plan, which depend on this relationship 
between the swampy north.and dry south of Pal- 
estine. The full scope of this plan involves the 
whole area of Palestine, and should preferably 
include also the eastern side of the Jordan. How- 
ever, in order to make the full Jordan Valley 
Authority Plan “economically viable’—that is, in 
order to provide an adequate market for the electric 
power and irrigation water it would make available 
—the population served by the plan would have to 
rise well beyond the mark which is set even by the 
Jewish development plan for the next decade. 

The JVA project, however, can be carried out in 
a series of separable stages. Of these, the earlier 
stages involve intensifying agriculture through 
greatly increased irrigation in the already developed 
plains of Palestine, and in the Galilee and the 
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Negev. This scheme of agricultural development 
is essentially bound up with the growth of a com- 
mensurate urban market for the produce of in- 
tensive agriculture. It is an inseparable part of the 
whole Jewish Agency scheme calling for the ad- 
mission of one million Jewish immigrants, and it 
depends for its realization upon the establishment 
of a Jewish state with authority to admit these 
immigrants, and with control over the areas com- 
prised within the development plan. 

The area of the Jewish state outlined in the 
UNSCOP report corresponds, with one major ex- 
ception, to the territory comprised by the develop- 
ment plan. The major exception is the Western 
Galilee, through which vital portions of the 
irrigation plant must pass. In it is located an 
essential site, required as a central reservoir for the 
collection of Galileean water to be dispensed 
throughout Palestine. 


THE development area described above has already, 
for the most part, been staked out by Jewish settle- 
ments. To cut it down would not only cripple fur- 
ther growth, but it would inflict grave damage to 
the existing Jewish economic structure, based as it 
is upon expectation of growth, and closely inte- 
grated as it is in all its parts, including those which 
would be cut off. 

To grant the Jews the development: area es- 
sential to a viable state would be the first and 
essential preliminary toward the broader develop- 
ment of a full scale Jordan Valley Authority Plan, 
which offers the best chance for the whole area, and, 
particularly for the Arabs in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, to make the decisive step from the stagna- 
tion of an unproductive economy to a modern 
economy and a higher standard of living. Under 
present circumstances, the Jordan Valley Authority 
Plan could not be carried out, even if it were fully 
financed, let us say, by America. The economy of 
the Jordan watershed could not support the services 
the plan would offer. The development plan of 
the Jewish state area is integrally related with the 
broader conception of a Jordan Valley development 
scheme. To establish a Jewish state capable of 
carrying out this initial plan would be to lay a firm 
foundation for the economic reclamation of that 
whole part of the Middle East. 
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The Trend toward Evacuation 


(British Press Survey) 
by Herbert Howarth 


London, September 28th 


HE DECLARATION of Mr. Creech-Jones that 

Britain will leave Palestine at an early date repre- 
sents, if it is genuine (which few people here can 
yet quite credit), the acceptance by the Government 
of a cry which the popular press has for some time 
been sending up to heaven, but which seemed un- 
likely to find any response in the Cabinet holy-of- 
holies. 

Foremost in demanding the evacuation of Pal- 
estine, and the shedding of the burden has long 
been Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express. Seldom re- 
ferring to the issues at stake in Palestine, still less 
passing judgment on them, the Express has again 
and again stated in those succinct, short-paragraphed 
editorials that are its specialty, that Britain’s only 
sensible plan could be that of dropping the whole 
complex tangle. 

There is no doubt that the Express solution, how- 
ever defeatist in its essence, commanded a large 
measure of public sympathy in Britain. Or rather, 
the Express solution may be said even to have taken 
its origin in observation of the public readiness to 
drop Palestine: a case of newspaper policy being 
formulated by mass sentiment instead of formulat- 
ing it. Yet while a broad section of the British 
people, that section which has never had any feeling 
for foreign affairs, was prepared to discard Palestine 
as a thankless and expensive task, serious observers 
thought it extremely unlikely that the Government 
would heed the appeals sto that end. When the 
appeals were loudest, Tribune’s editor, whose ac- 
quaintance with the inner places of Whitehall is 
considerable, wrote: “At the Foreign Office (which 
is so much responsible for the present mess,) the 
enthusiasm of the Press for speedy withdrawal from 
Palestine is not shared by the Middle East experts; 
and the same is true of the military advisers. They 
expect at least a little Arab rebellion to show the 
United Nations and the Jews that things are not 
so simple. If this fails, it appears to be their inten- 
tion to use the machinery of the United Nations to 
delay their decision.” 


BUT IN the same article of September 5th, Tribune 
went on to show that the long-standing British 
official policy of stay-in-the-Middle-East was being 
remorselessly encroached on as the situation evolved. 
Mr. Bevin’s conduct of affairs had tended insistently 
to undermine the very policy which he and his ad- 
visers had at heart. In Tribune’s epigrammatic phrase: 


“The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin, has in 
the last two years achieved what Bonaparte, Tsar, 
Kaiser, and Fiihrer failed to achieve in over a 
century’s endeavour; he has, at last, managed to 
push the British out of the Middle East.” 

The Colonial Secretary’s U.N. announcement on 
the 27th came as a breath-taking endorsement of 
this judgment. If it means what it says, it means 
that the Cabinet has at last recognized the compel- 
ling logic of the facts and, in the light of that rec- 
ognition, reversed its attitude of tenacious hanging- 
on in Palestine. It means that Mr. Bevin has aban- 
doned the role which he apportioned to himself so 
disastrously in November, 1945 of inspired arbi- 
trator in the dispute. Many M.P.’s, genuinely 
satisfied that in her relations with India Britain has 
come off as cleanly as possible by early quittal, long 
felt that the same swift operation should be applied 
in Palestine. The Creech-Jones statement means that 
these circles have at last made their influence felt. 

The Daily Telegraph’s political correspondent in 
a note written on September 12th on the eve of 
the meeting when the Cabinet took its decision and 
briefed Mr. Creech-Jones, emphasized two practical 
considerations indicating a withdrawal as Britain’s 
best choice: manpower and prestige— 


“Several Ministers are in favour of giving 
up the Mandate and setting a time limit for 
the withdrawal of British troops from Pales- 
tine. Some advocate withdrawal on the score 
that manpower could thus be released to in- 
dustry. 

“Most Ministers believe that British pres- 
tige is being harmed both by events in Pal- 
estine itself and by others associated with 
attempted illegal entry.” 


BuT often in the course of these months and years 
of debate over what to do in Palestine first-class 
reasons have been adduced by first class commen- 
tators in advocacy of a line of conduct in Palestine 
to Britain’s advantage, and they have made not a 
whit of difference. The Bevin line has still been 
pursued with its attendant misfortunes for all con- 
cerned. It was consequently a surprise when the 
initial British statement at U.N. appeared to take 
account of these reasons and act on them. 
Looking back on the notes of the diplomatic cor- 
respondents one can now, in the light of later 
knowledge, see that there were traces of awareness 
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of the Government’s line. In the Government's 
own paper, the Daily Herald, Ernest Jay, that ex- 
cellent but nowadays very quietist commentator, 
wrote a lengthy study of the need for UN to find 
some form of collective responsibility for Palestine; 
and towards the close remarked: 


“I understand that Mr. Creech-Jones will 
emphasize that as an indication of the Govern- 
ment’s readiness to help in reaching interna- 
tional accord, it is prepared to withdraw 
British troops and administration as soon as 
alternative arrangements can be made.” 


But few people who on September 22nd read this, 
where it lay embedded in the rest of the comment 
can have foreseen that it pre-announced, in its gentle 
understatement, what proved to be Mr. Creech- 
Jones’ challenge. The Daily Express, it is true, gave 
a pungent version of the same thing, editorially 
declaring: “The news Mr. Creech-Jones took out 
was the British Government's resolve to give up the 
burden of Palestine. Speed its fulfillment. . . .” But 
again, people tended to discount this as perhaps 
the wish-image of the paper’s chosen theme of 
evacuation. The attention of the majority of thought- 
ful newspaper-readers was undoubtedly riveted on 
the speculation which, common to both the Times 
Parliamentary correspondent and the Daily Mail, 
chimed in with the general expectation. According 
to this view, Britain would make the main issue 
a demand for assistance from other States in bear- 
ing the burden of the period transitional to Pales- 
tinian independence. As it turned out, Mr. Creech- 
Jones, practically by-passed this question. 

However surprising, the headlines which an- 
nounced on the evening of the 27th that Britain 
would leave Palestine certainly had the assent of 
the man-in-the-street. Earlier editions of the evening 
papers had led with the report of the death of four 
police in the raid on Barclay’s Bank in Tel Aviv. 
That incidental report matched up in the ordinary 
man’s mind with the high political decision to 
evacuate the country. The Express next morning 
bracketed the two items to show that the sooner the 
evacuation was performed the better. The citizens 
of this country, taken by and large, have abandoned 
the effort to think through the conflicting claims 
of the peoples and parties in Palestine. The pre- 
dominating impulse is to turn away; and this im- 
pulse Mr. Creech-Jones satisfied. 


VeERY little press comment attempted to offset the 
evacuation impulse by reference to British respon- 
sibilities in Palestine. Throughout the month fol- 
lowing the publication of the UNSCOP Report, the 
Manchester Guardian has borne in mind, and at- 
tempted to make its readers bear in mind, the way 
the present struggle began and Britain’s part in it; 
but that voice is one in the wilderness. 
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Apart from the Guwardian’s general preaching, 
there is to be recorded only a single attempt of any 
significance to suggest a constructive and respon- 
sible British alternative to the abandonment of the 
country. That came in the form of a letter to the 
Times published on September 19th and signed at 
the House of Commons by R. H. S. Crossman, 
Michael Foot, Benn Levy, Ian Mikardo, and G. E. 
C. Wigg. They urged—in contradistinction to the 
New Statesman, with which Mr. Crossman is closely 
associated and which had earlier agreed with the 
popular press on the need for Britain to withdraw 
—that the Government should accept UNSCOP’s 
majority proposals and declare her readiness (“if 
the Assembly gives its sanction”) to retain respon- 
sibility in Palestine for a limited period in order to 
impose partition and to negotiate treaties of friend- 
ship with the Jewish and Arab States. 


“Such a policy,” wrote the authors, “would 
reduce the risk of disorder during the transi- 
tion period to a minimum; help to restore 
our position in the Middle East; and strengthen 
the authority of the United Nations. More- 
over, our soldiers and officials, who for two 
years have had the dreary task of main- 
taining order without any policy behind it, 
would be able to leave Palestine with the 
feeling that their efforts had not been in vain. 
Palestine would stand alongside South Africa 
and Ireland as yet another example of Britain’s 
ability at the last moment to atone for mis- 
takes and indecisions by an act of bold states- 
manship.” 


I: is noticeable that while South Africa and 
Ireland are cited, India is not, despite the fact that 
there is a widespread feeling in Britain that the 
right thing has been done over India. No doubt 
the writers felt it impossible to refer to Britain’s 
successful emergence from that problem because 
the success there derived from evacuation, the very 
procedure they were rejecting in the case of Pal- 
estine. Any reference to India would have involved 
rather a lengthy explanation of the fact, obvious 
in itself but not so clear in practical application, 
that the solution of one problem is not necessarily the 
solution of even an apparently similar problem. 
But in the minds of Ministers the impression of the 
similarity of the two issues was uppermost. As one 
newspaper argued it: by drawing out of India Britain 
made it unavoidable for the two disputants on the 
spot to draw nearer to one another, and perhaps 
the only way to resolve the irreconcilable demands 
of Jews and Arabs is to withdraw from Palestine 
in the same way. 

Those who analyzed British politics by Machia- 
vellian criteria might interpret the position adopted 
by Mr. Crossman and his friends in the following 
way: perhaps, aware of that Whitehall bloc, re- 
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ferred to by Tribune, which wants to stay in Pales- 
tine, they judged that Britain could not possibly 
agree to retire; that, whatever might be said in the 
debating-room, the situation to be faced in practice 
would comprise the British presence in Palestine 
for some time to come; and that consequently it 
would be far better to call for a constructive policy 
than to allow the wasteful policy that has been pur- 
sued up till the present to be protracted. But al- 
though Mr. Crossman has perhaps a more Machia- 
vellian mind, in the real and best sense of the 
term, than any other British politician, it would 
probably be fanciful to see in the letter more than 
it said—and it said it well. 


TO THIs letter in the Times Major General Spears 
replied on behalf of the Arabs. If any attempt were 
made to impose the partition proposals, he said, 
the Arabs of Palestine would revolt and would be 
supported by every Arab State: 


“Any Arab government that did not take the 
strongest line would be swept away by popular 
fury. None knows this better than the Zionists. 
They. and their sympathizers will therefore use 
every argument to prevail on some Power or 
Powers to stand between them and the anger of 
the Muslim world.” 


He protested against the notion that Britain 
should bear the expense of a war against the Arabs. 

General Spears’ letter was characteristic of the 
tenor of Arab propaganda in this country at present. 
The trumpet of war is sounded, as for the last ten 
years. The consideration that the partition proposals 
derive from a body with international authority, and 
that whatever decision is reached will have the 
authority of that body to which the Arab states owe 
allegiance no less than others, is disregarded. 

The most extreme statement of the Arab point 
of view naturally came from the ex-Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, who was interviewed by the Times corres- 
pondent in Egypt. He was reported as saying: “All 
we ask from Britain is to be absolutely neutral, she 
should hand over responsibility in Palestine to an 
independent constitutional government composed 
of representatives of the original constitutional gov- 
ernment... and should withdraw from the country.” 
And in a rather amazing afterthought he added: “If 
Great Britain makes this step we shall be prepared 
to forget the past and stretch the hand of friendship 
to her.” 

In their approach to the Manchester Guardian the 
Arabs suitably moderated their tones. Mr. Edward 
~ Attiya wrote from the Arab Office arguing that 
partition would be neither practical nor final, but 
would create conditions in which the economic unity 
which UNSCOP desired would be unobtainable. 
But the latter phrase is but a subdued way of saying 
there would be trouble in the country. 
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Do THE comments in the press enable one in any 
measure to assess—as everyone is seeking to do— 
what will happen in practice should Britain pursue 
the policy of withdrawal? 

First, as regards the time it would take to effect 
a withdrawal, several political correspondents have 
given the figure of twelve months. The burden of 
the Telegraph’s initial reaction to the UNSCOP 
Report was that it involved too long a transition 
period, too long a protraction of “a solitary and 
embittered vigil.” But three weeks later the Mas 
political correspondent said: “If Britain had to decide 
on withdrawal it would be impossible for her sud- 
denly to wind up her responsibilities. . . . Twelve 
months is regarded as the minimum period in which 
the Mandate could be brought to an end.” 

Secondly, the crucial question as to whether the 
restrictive White Paper regime would be maintained 
in the interim period pending the completion of 
withdrawal cannot be answered optimistically. To 
some things British conscience is by no means dead. 
When the Exodus refugees were taken to Hamburg, 
the Government had its worst press for months. 
Papers which cannot by the utmost stretch of imag- 
ination be thought Zionist—papers as wide apart 
as the Economist and the Graphic—uttered indig- 
nant protests. But it was the Hamburg end of the 
mistake that moved them. The Palestine end of it 
still received little attention, and although there 
was some adequate reporting about the refugees 
and their background no paper really explained the 
problem in the light of the essential impulses of 
the immigrants. On the contrary, several papers, 
while writing sympathetically about the Exodus per- 
sonnel, also violently attacked the Zionist move- 
ment—in the terms of that slander which was 
given such currency in the British press a month 
or two ago, the slander that refugees are deluded 
into undertaking the Palestine journey. 

It is not in any degree realized in this country 
how a people in the depths of despair can cling to 
the hope of rehabilitation in one sole country, and 
strive passionately towards it. 

And there is little prospect of the right understand- 
ing being inculcated, because the British public is 
inevitably intensely self-centered while the economic 
and production crisis is being fought out. Only one 
thing could make the British people as a whole 
believe that the immigration-restrictions should be 
lifted immediately, and immigration fostered during 
the withdrawal period. That would be a clear vote 
by the United Nations calling for it. 
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Judah ha-Levi 


by Yitzhak F. Baer 


T THE TIME when the Jews of northern France 
and Germany were being slaughtered by the 
Crusaders, and the Jewish settlements in Palestine 
were being destroyed by Turkish and Christian 
marauders, the Jews of Spain found themselves 
caught directly. between the warring camps of 
Christianity and Islam. “They fight their wars, and 
we fall with their fall; so it has always been with 
Israel.” 

The Spanish Jews had a clearer understanding of 
the world-shaking struggle that was evolving be- 
fore their eyes. In the Jewish communities of Spain, 
with their broader social structure and their strong 
tradition of secular culture, the worldly elements of 
Judaism endured much longer than in the northern 
communities. Living in the world, and highly so- 
phisticated in philosophy and politics, the Spanish 
Jews were able to look with critical eyes upon the 
situation of their people. They were also much 
more closely connected with everything that hap- 
pened in Palestine, and had a more realistic view 
of the struggles there. It was in Spain that the old 
apocalyptic visions of the end of the world and of 
the imminent liberation were reinterpreted in terms 
of the events of the time... . 


IT Is no accident that there should appear just at 
this time a “theology of history” that gathered to- 
gether all the elements existing in the body of 
Jewish tradition and living in the consciousness of 
the people. In the same way, the early Christian 
scholasticism of the time revived the Augustinian 
theories of history—and doubtless with full aware- 
ness of the growing necessity for a debate with 
Judaism. An analogous awareness combines with 
the political experience of the age when Judah 
ha-Levi, in Kuzart (written about 1130-1140), 
speaks out against the influence of Arabic philosophy 
and reminds the Spanish Jews of the basically 
historical character of the Jewish religion. The 
Jewish religion is not to be reduced to a collection 
of abstract articles of faith; it is bound inextricably 
with the historical election and the historical destiny 
of Israel. But while Judah ha-Levi describes Israel’s 
role in world history, he cleanses the idea of election 
of all bitterness and hatred, and transforms the 





THIs article is a chapter from the author's Galut, 
published by Shocken Books this month as volume 2 
of the Shocken Library. Professor Baer is an eminent 
Jewish historian now teaching at the Hebrew 
University. 


drunken ecstasy of the apocalyptic into a serene 
resignation and readiness for martyrdom. Without 
sacrificing an iota of the “materialistic” Jewish 
world of ideas, he broadened the humanity of Jew- 
ish messianism beyond all the limits of medieval 
thought. 

In Kuzari, a polemic against Christianity and 
Islam, Judah tells of the gradual process of selection 
by which the unworthy were eliminated and the 
people of God were chosen for their task as bearers 
of the “divine word.” This historical process valli- 
dates the Jews’ hereditary claim to the Holy. Land, 
the pledge, the true scene of the revelation. The 
election is tied to the physical body of Israel—a 
point Judah emphasizes in opposition to the. claims 
of the rival religions—but it does not exclude those 
who are worthy among the communicants of other 
faiths. And the constitutions of other nations, which 
rest upon natural law and the law of reason, have 
a value of their own, although they are mere pre- 
liminaries to the divine Torah. . . . 


However, his philosophical terminology, includ- 
ing the conception of a superhuman spiritual form 
that belongs uniquely to the Jews, leads to a fixed 
superhistorical world of ideas. This unnatural ex- 
altation of the naive idea of election stands side by 
side with an astonishingly strong awareness of the 
inadequacies of the actual Jews, to whose failings 
a genuine poet like Judah could not close his eyes. 
He bridges this gap—which appears clearly in his 
work for the first time in the history of the Galut 
idea—by basing his faith on the meaning of Jewish 
history. For Judah ha-Levi, the Jewish nation is the 
only true, the only really living nation, because it 
has preserved unchanged in its people, throughout 
the whole of human history, that prophetic soul 
which God granted to the first man. Through its 
close tie with the Shekhinah, through inner freedom 
gained by its closeness to God, Israel enjoys the 
true meaning of life. The other nations are “dead” 
nations, seeking in vain, through their religious in- 
stitutions, to imitate the tradition of the one nation 
that truly lives. The Hebrew language, too, is the 
original language of humanity, the only living 
language. The Jewish people and its culture owe 
their origin and their survival not to a natural 
development but to a spiritual principle, the will of 
the Creator. Judah knew the Arabic schools of 
history, and he was acquainted with the Arabic 
doctrine of the growth and decline of nations— 
through increase or decrease in numbers, through 
political strength or weakness, through separation 
and union of the individual parts of a nation. Like 
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many of his Jewish contemporaries, he was not 
afraid occasionally to apply naturalistic historical 
theories to the history of the Jews. All knowledge 
and all art originated with the Jews and was trans- 
mitted to the other nations—Judah knew this from 
the ancient apologetics. But the political decline of 
the state carried with it a corresponding decline in 
Jewish culture. This is naturalistic doctrine, which 
otherwise cannot be applied to the history of the 
Jews. That history, for Judah, is raised above all 
causal laws. This is true of the old sacred history, 
and it is true also of the contemporary history of 
the Galut—so long as Israel is not, because of its 
sins, delivered over to the world of natural law. 


JUDAH HA-LEVI is the first thinker after the political 
decline of the Jewish nation to give a full theoretical 
consideration to the problem of the Galut. And the 
problem required a new consideration, for the pre- 
ceding centuries had witnessed an essential altera- 
tion in the political picture of the world. A broad- 
ened historical experience now offers a new argu- 
ment for the truth of the Jewish faith: All the 
peoples of antiquity save the Jews have perished. 
The Jewish nation, “poor in substance but strong 
in form,” still exists, despite the diminution of its 
physical strength; for it is sustained by God. But 
the longer the Galut continues, the more it demands 
a full justification. For it is not to be denied that 
the Jews in exile, no longer receiving the full 
strength of divine influence, are like a dismembered 
corpse—in which, indeed, some of the warmth of 
life still persists. 

Judah finds consolation in ways of thinking that 
already exist scattered through the Jewish tradition. 
As once the Temple was the place of expiation for 
all humanity, the very heart of humanity, so in the 
Galut the Jewish people itself is the heart of 
humanity. The Jewish people is the servant of God, 
who suffers for the whole world and atones for the 
world’s sins, according to Isaiah, or, as certain con- 
temporaries of Judah, basing their faith on an older 
tradition, believed, it is the people of God which 
prays for the peace of a world under whose yoke 
it suffers. (Jer. 29). To suffer humbly and be 
patient is the mission of the Jews in the Galut. 
The monastic orders of other religions have ful- 
filled this task only incompletely. All peoples pride 


. themselves on their patient sufferers, but in reality 


they strive only to realize the ideal of the warrior, 
and see the only measure of a nation’s worth in 
outward political success. In reality, it is the lowly 
and unhappy. condition of the Jews that is the 
strongest testimony to their historical mission. 
Judah ha-Levi also revives, in a form rendered 
more profound by historical experience and an ac- 
quaintance with the comparative theology of the 
Arabs, the idea put forward in the old apologetics: 
that the Galut serves the purpose of disseminating 
the true faith. Christianity and Islam owe their 
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births to the slow ripening of the seed sown by the 
Jews, and these two religious communities also pre- 
pare, in their own fashion, for the time of the 
Messiah. Thus these religions were assigned, for 
the present, too, a position in history that other 
nations refused to grant to the Jews. Christians 
and Mohammedans seem almost to have taken over 
the role of the gerim in the ancient conception of 
the Galut. The quiet working of the Jewish spirit 
is illustrated through the mystery of the seed of 
grain, which must seem to die and dissolve in order 
that it may assimilate the matter of its surroundings 
and incorporate it, on a higher level, into its own 
essence. And this is also the ancient symbol of the 
resurrection that is assured to the Jewish nation, 
as it is assured to the single individual. 

Thus Galut and redemption are not conditions 
that gradually develop, come together, and inter- 
mingle in the course of historical processes. The 
Galut is the destruction of an ideal situation that 
must be re-established. For Judah ha-Levi, the na- 
tional-religious guarantees of the past are real and 
effective pledges that will be redeemed in full. 
Nation, land, and Torah stand in a necessary re- 
lationship, half natural and half supernatural, which 
must be restored in its entirety. But Judah does not 
permit his hopes for the future to lead him into 
romantic, apocalyptic dreams; he undertakes his 
memorable journey to Palestine in order by his 
own example to teach his contemporaries and all 
who come after him that redemption may be won 
only by a real and active longing for reunion with 
God in Palestine—that man himself must create 
the conditions that will lead to redemption. 


SLOWLY at first, separating himself little by little 
from the~pleasures of life, Judah came at last, 
through a penitent acceptance of the abasement of 
the Galut, to the final expression of his messianic 
conviction. He expressed the concrete experience of 
his time in terms always new and fresh; he lived 
through the greatest revolution in the history of 
the Jews, and he described their situation clearly 
and profoundly. “They tremble under their yoke, 
they wander like Cain, traversing the ends of the 
earth to go from one emptiness to another.” “The 
son of the servant-maid (Ishmael) pursues us with 
his hate; we turn pleading to Esau, and he tears 
us like a wild beast.” Ultimately, what lifts the poet 
above the horrors of his time is not only the strength 
of inner religious liberation, but also a historical 
vision that sheds light over the events of all times. 
More clearly, perhaps, than any Jew of later times, 
Judah understood the opposition between the his- 
torical principle of Judaism and the historical prin- 
ciple of the other nations—between the close re- 
lationship of the Jews to God, which raised them 
above all causal laws, and the power politics of the 
others. But this consciousness led him also beyond 
the practical politics of his Jewish friends. In those 
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days Jewish politicians in Spain attempted, after the 
collapse of Arabic culture, to employ the means of 
practical politics in dealing with the Christian con- 
querors coming from the north, in order to obtain 
new places of refuge for the Jews fleeing from the 
south. And that same poet who seems sometimes 
so sympathetic to such policies, and who on his trip 
to Palestine could still write in praise of the power 
of the Egyptian Nagid (“chief of the Jews in 
Egypt”), uncompromisingly rejects this sort of 
Galut politics. “Up! This is not your rest!” he cries 
to the false “redeemers.” And to those who tried, 
almost in the terms of the early Christians, to be- 
little Palestine and settle themselves comfortably 
in the Galut, he says, “Have we in the East or in 
the West a place on which to rest our hope?” 

This trust in Palestine as the “safe refuge” is of 
tremendous spiritual strength. No Jew before Judah 
ha-Levi expressed his homesickness with so deep a 
bitterness and from so profound a historical vision, 
and the whole world can show hardly anything 
comparable to his words. This is not simply be- 
cause of the individual greatness of the poet, but 
also because of the unique situation of the Jewish 
people in the Galut, a situation here seen at its 
turning point. Whoever traces the path that the 
Jewish spirit traversed from the 126th and 137th 
Psalms until Judah ha-Levi’s “Ode to Zion” must 
recognize that longing could go no further on earth. 
If there is a new note in Judah ha-Levi’s longing 
for Zion, it comes from the events of his youth, 
when the last traces of the ancient Jewish settle- 
ments in Palestine were destroyed. With this, the 
Galut concept of the ancient Diaspora finally dis- 
appears. The Jew of the Hellenistic Diaspora had 
his “fatherland” in the country in which he was 
born and grew up, but his “motherland” was the 
holy city-state of the Temple. For the medieval Jew, 
the Galut was no home at all, and the “abode of 
peace” was the naked desert, stripped of its Jews, 
over which the nations of Europe and Asia quarreled 
in the name of religion, “as the jackals quarrel over 
the lion’s corpse,” while only the Jew came to this 
land as a truly humble and loving pilgrim. Yet 
Zion was the center and heart of the Diaspora, and 
from the north and south and east and west all 
those who languished in servitude looked to Zion. 
Palestine was the center and heart of the Diaspora 
even though the Temple was gone and hardly a 
Jew remained. It was no “spiritual center”; nor was 
it for the Jew, as it was for the Christian and the 
Mohammedan, only the land of a past revelation, 
endowed in consequence with a miraculous power 
of redemption; nor was it merely the Holy Land 
of tradition and dogma—this desert was home and 
mother earth for the Jewish people. 
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Brazil. 


N ‘THE COLONIAL and subsequent 

history of the Western Hemisphere, 
Anglo-Saxons and Latins have fol- 
lowed different paths. Thoughtful so- 
cial observers in this country have 
been drawn more and more to a study 
of the history and society of our good 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande 
in order to complete our understanding 
of ourselves by this comparison. At 
first glance, the picture looks the same 
here and there. European discovery 
opened up the South American coun- 
tries as it did our North American 
domain, settlers entered the territories 
across the seas and either the sub- 
jected native populations or newly im- 
ported African Negroes were em- 
ployed to toil in the mines and on the 
plantations. But, for various reasons, 
the outcome was different. In countries 
such as Mexico and Peru, for instance, 
great indigenous empires rather than 
roving tribesmen were encountered by 
the Spaniards, and hence conquest 
rather than settlement took place. Not 
so in Brazil. Pedro Cabral, the first 
discoverer of the vast country, and 
others who landed there after him, 
found in the dense, green jungles and 
on the wide, grassy savannahs only a 
Sparse population of primitive Indian 
tribes. A true colony of settlement, a 
Latin and tropical counterpart to the 
thirteen colonies of the North, came 
into existence. 


The process by which this tropical 
society of white masters and colored 
Slaves grew into a single people, is 
aptly described by the eminent Brazil- 
ian scholar Gilberto Freyre in a study 
which is concerned with the develop- 
ment of Brazilian civilization.* The 
study, although containing copious 
footnotes, indices of names and sub- 
jects, and a bibliography, is written in 
essay rather than monograph style. 
The author has studied as well as 
taught in this country and is well ac- 
quainted with the results of American 
research in the fields of anthropology 
and race relations, but he has remained 
Parisian in the lightwinged pointed- 
ness of his remarks and unmistakably 
Iberian in his predilections and prej- 
udices. His book is a very human doc- 
ument indeed and full of interest. 





*The Masters and the Slaves (Casa Grande 

y Senzala). A Study in the Development of 

Brazilian Civilization, by Gilberto Freyre. 

Translated from the Portuguese by Samuel 

— New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946, 
7.50. 


by Werner J. Cahnman 


GILBERTO FREYRE describes first the 
general characteristics of the Portu- 
guese colonization in Brazil: the for- 
mation of an agrarian, slave-holding, 
and racially hybrid society; and then 
discusses the role which the Indian 
Natives, the Portuguese Colonizers, 
and the Negro Slaves played in the 
unfolding -process. The colonization 
was agrarian, because no other activity 
could have sustained life in a remote 
region which was poor in exploitable 
mineral resources. It was slave-holding, 
because tropical agriculture, particu- 
larly the cultivation of sugar cane, 
could not have been established on 
the basis of European freeholds. It 
was hybrid, because Portugal was much 
too small a country to populate the 
sprawling coasts of a new continent. 

Freyre is particularly convincing 
when he shows how well the Portu- 
guese, of all European nations, were 
prepared for the task of miscegenation 
of a European people with non- 
European races and their assimilation 
into a new body politic. Especially 
important is the fact that Portuguese 
contacts with Africa were both intim- 
ate and old. They are older than the 
recorded history of Portugal; the origi- 
nal Iberian stock, very likely, was 
closely related to African populations. 
Later came Celts, Romans, and the 
Germanic Visigoths; and in addition 
there is no European people which 
has a larger admixture of Semitic 
blood, stemming from Phoenicians, 
Arabs, and Jews. Both Semitic and 
African strains were reinforced by 
the Islamic conquest, with Negroid 
racial elements which infiltrated in its 
wake. This influence was by no means 
effaced by the Christian reconquest 
which was carried southward by blonde 
people from the Asturian North. On 
the contrary: the craftsmanship of 
the militarily subjected but techno- 
logically superior Moorish population 
remains highly esteemed throughout 
the country, while the enchanting 
dark-haired and full-bosomed Oriental 
ladies established for themselves a 
firm place as the ideal type of female 
beauty. There was no trace of racial- 
ism to be found. Nordics and Semites, 
Europeans and Africans dwelt in safety 
under the shadow of the Church and 
participated freely in the economy 
and commerce of the land. 

Hence, neither Negro craftsmen nor 
African or Indian concubines were 
regarded either as amazing or repul- 
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Rule by Miscegenation 


sive when they were encountered by 
the Portuguese at the end of the 
oceanic passage. Rather, the adven- 
turers that were swept ashore in Brazil 
in the early 1500’s succumbed so en- 
thusiastically to the lure of the exotic 
Indian women that, when the second 
wave of discoverers landed after the 
interval of but one generation, they 
found already established a_bridge- 
head-settlement of mixed-bloods, Portu- 
guese in mind and speech, but Indian 
in manners and style of life, who served 
them well as interpreters, intermedi- 
aries and informers. Ever since, Indian 
food, Indian hygiene, Indian super- 
stitions and many other originally 
Indian forms of adaptation to the en- 
vironment have become incorporated 
into the general round of existence of 
all the inhabitants of Brazil. However, 
with all that, the Indians were not 
numerous enough to suffice for the 
needs of colonial exploitation. Also, 
their stone-age culture left a wide 
gap between them and the invading 
Europeans. 


THIS, in Brazil as elsewhere in the 
Americas, opened the way for the 
African slave-trade and the institution 
of Negro slavery. Both of these lasted 
until the nineteenth century, and left 
an indelible imprint upon that country. 

In spite of the abuses of slavery, 
the Negro in Brazil was considered 
from the start as a partner of the 
white men, equally important in the 
business of building up a new civiliza- 
tion. He formed the colored auxiliary 
of the European invasion. That his 
cultural endowment was superior to 
that of the Indians, is uncontested. 
Hardly any African tribe, not even 
the Bushman, was as primitive as the 
Indians of the Brazilian jungle. In 
addition, they were even better adapt- 
ed to the tropical climate than the 
Indians and retained both their health 
and their cheerfulness under the most 
trying conditions, The introvert, and 
surly Indian who retreated all-too-often 
into brooding passivity has often been 
contrasted with the exuberant, ex- 
pansive Negro who was capable of 
resolving many a seeming impasse by 
his liberating laughter. We know this 
enviable Negro trait from our own 
country. But Freyre, and other Brazil- 
ian scholars with him, go far to es- 
tablish the claim of the Brazilian 
Negro to cultural superiority, both in 
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comparison with his Portuguese mas- 
ters and with Negro populations else- 
where in the Americas. 


Nowhere in the Western hemi- 
sphere, they maintain, was the per- 
centage of slaves who came from the 
most highly developed culture areas 
in Africa as large as in Brazil. Many 
of the slaves were from the Eastern 
and Western Sudan, from the Hausa 
and Fula tribes, who, racially and so- 
cially, form a transition between Ber- 
bers and Negroes. They came from 
kingdoms which possessed an advanced 
form of political organization, a well 
defined religious literature with native 
works composed in Arabic characters, 
and an art that was strong and origi- 
nal, particularly if compared with the 
anaemic Portuguese imitations of 
Moorish models, Stories are told of 
slaves on sugar plantations who amazed 
their illiterate masters with their 
knowledge of the Arabic script, which 
they used for secret messages. People 
from the Sudanese tribes were leaders 
in the various slave revolts, in one 
of which they succeeded in establish- 
ing an independent Negro state that 
lasted for 65 years and was subdued 
only after a protracted military effort. 
Negro Mohammedanism flourished for 
a long time and was finally stamped 
out only after the revolt of the Male’s 
as late as 1835, while the native 
African cult of the numerous Negroes 
of the Yoruba tribe, in spite of official 
suppression, is still alive in Bahia to- 
day. The Sudanese slaves, and some of 
the Bantu, were expert in the tech- 
niques of iron smelting and refining 
and thus became indispensable in the 
highland mining areas of Minas Geraes 
where they rose much higher in social 
esteem than on the plantations in the 
coastal plains. 


Today, African habits and traits, in 
a Portuguese garb, permeate Brazilian 
society in a subtle way. Everywhere, 
the Negroes were masters in cookery, 
in the household arts, and in child 
rearing. Numerous generations of 
Brazilians from the landholding fami- 
lies suckled the milk of Negro wet- 
nurses, were weaned by Negro mam- 
mies, ate the food that Negro cooks 
had prepared and mashed for them, 
listened to the soft sounds of an 
Africanized Portuguese when they fell 
asleep, and in case they were males, 
could not think later in life of any 
other female type that would attract 
them as irresistably as a chocolate- 
hued Negro girl. They, in turn, as 
the cruel saying goes, “syphilized” the 
Africans much sooner than they civ- 
ilized them. At any rate, the outcome 
is a huge population of mixed bloods, 
crosses, and mixtures in innumerable 
degrees of Europeans and Africans, 
with some Indian strains interspersed, 





which range socially from the lower 
through the middle to the higher 
classes of Brazil. Many of the leading 
statesmen, artists, and writers of the 
country are mulattoes, descendants of 
white fathers and colored mothers. 
Their achievements rest on a broad 
base of colored labor toiling on the 
soil. Without all of them, dark-skin 
laborers and light-skin middle classes, 
the experiment of a European civiliza- 
tion in the tropics would have found- 
ered dismally. 


THE fascinating story of the “big 
house” and the “slave quarters” has a 
reverse side of the coin, to which 
Gilberto Freyre is not impervious. 
The Portuguese. with whom some 
other European strains, such as Ger- 
man, English, Dutch, French, and 
Italian, were associated from the be- 
ginning, could not have established 
themselves as the masters of the land 
without a widely ramified system of 
concubinage and outright moral de- 
pravity. Brazil was a white male’s 
paradise for a long time. Many a Bra- 
zilian patriarch spent his life beget- 
ting innumerable mixed offspring who, 
in turn, because of their part-white 
ancestry, found themselves in a suf- 
ficiently elevated position to continue 
spreading the white strain further and 
further. That is what Brazilian scholars 
call, somewhat shamefacedly, “Aryani- 
zation.” This Aryanization—Brazilian 
style—is a far cry from Hitler's 
“Aufnordung,’ though one doubts 
whether it is more defensible on moral 
grounds. That it is more practical as 
an imperialistic device is certain be- 
cause it is an expansive rather than 
a restrictive phenomenon. But it has 
brought about excesses of male cruelty, 
the degradation of Brazilian woman- 
hood, and a thoroughly cynical form 
of tolerance which is based on sexual 
license rather than on the respect for 
human dignity. 

Freyre regrets this, but he does not 
go far enough in his social analysis of 
its effects. The Big House and the Slave 
Quarters, Casa Grande y Senzala, de- 
notes a pattern of settlement, an eco- 
logical order, as it were, which is as 
closely tied up with a corresponding 
cultural order as in the case of our 
own Southern plantation. Racial dis- 
crimination, to be sure, the pitfall of 
Anglo-Saxon colonization, has been 
avoided in the Brazilian system, but 
this by no means amounts to the 
elimination of the social stratification 
which is typical of colonial societies. 
Rather, it establishes the rule of the 
ruling class all the more firmly by 
means of the demoralization of the 
lower ranks. A strain of poor whites 
and near-whites notwithstanding, the 
deep-dark colored folk are generally 
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identical with the proletarian mass. 
Thus in regard to economic position 
and social esteem, the dark-skin labor- 
er in Bahia hardly differs from a 
dark-skin laborer in Alabama. In Bra- 
zil the unusual individual can rise, 
but the masses remain where they are. 
Whoever climbs socially, climbs out 
of his class and his race at the same 
time. It was once said about a Brazil- 
ian judge that he used to be colored, 
but since he had been appointed judge, 
he had “become white.” In Anglo- 
Saxon society, where no amount of 
social climbing rids a man of his 
racial antecedants, the rebuff which 
gifted individuals of the subordinated 
race experience throws them back up- 
on their own resources and makes 
them leaders of their race. By means 
of this, the Negro masses gain a voice, 
not entirely their own, to be sure, but 
one that is raised in their interest: 
and they rise slowly but steadily on a 
wide front. In Latin society, and in 
Brazil particularly, the potential leader- 
ship of the dark masses is bribed 
away to the table of the master, where 
they find their cup filled and forget 
their brothers forever, and remember 
their sisters only when they are seized 
by the desire to be Don Juans. Racial 
tensions are minimized but social ten- 
sions are enchanced, and snobbery is 
abounding. The recent eruptive rise of 
the Communist Party in Brazil appears 
to be closely associated with this back- 
ground. 


THE socio-economic weaknesses of 
Brazilian life have a cultural counter- 
part which, in turn, is intimately af- 
filiated with the role of the Catholic 
Church as the cement of national 
unity. Historically, Catholicism has 
become closely allied with Iberian 
nationalism, both Hispanic and Portu- 
guese. National consciousness in Spain 
and in Portugal formed itself in the 
Christian reconquest of the two coun- 
tries which was directed against the 
Moors as the enemies of the faith. 
In this struggle, Spain and Portugal 
became the earliest European nations 
and because of this early emergence 
are the ones whose consciousness of 
nationality has remained medieval 
rather than modern in its flavor and 
content. The initial crusading impetus 
was soon carried to the new world. 
Freyre tells us that no rigorous racial 
or national exclusion was practiced in 
colonial Brazil and that both Europeans 
and Africans suffering from bubonic 
plague, small-pox, and leprosy could 
enter freely: the thing that barred 
the immigrant in those days was 
heterodoxy. It was a question of re- 
ligious health; the danger feared was 
that of heresy rather than infectious 
disease. 
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This lies at the root of the mattet 
still, today. The Brazilian intellectual, 
like his Parisian model, may be a free 
thinker, but he is this upon the back- 
ground of a generally Catholic cultural 
climate which remains unaltered. 
Hence, while it can be said that the 
Catholic Church has contributed to 
the racial inclusiveness of Brazilian 
society by its pressure in favor of the 
manumission of the slaves (declara- 
tion of individual freedom) and the 
solemnization of the socially inevitable 
concubinage into the religiously sanc- 
tioned form of Christian marriage, it 
should be mentioned at the same time 
that the Church contributed to cultural 
exclusiveness. 
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ALL this has an important bearing 
upon the problem of Jewish survival 
in a country such as Brazil. In the 
conventional histories of the Jewish 
people, the chapter on Brazil, if it is 
in evidence at all, is treated with much 
indifference; but in the future soci- 
ology of Jewish history this chapter 
will be a revealing and fascinating 
one, Freyre contributes to it some per- 
tinent remarks, but he does so from 
the point of view of his ineradicable 
Iberian prejudice. The problem, to 
him, is entirely one of economic con- 
tribution and racial equality. In the 
Portugal of the reconquest and after, 
he sees the Jew monopolizing the 
odious heights of finance and later, in 
the shape of “New Christians,” enter- 
ing both the expanding maritime com- 
merce and the coveted learned pro- 
fessions. As to Brazil, he thinks that 
there is evidence that the Jew was one 
of the most active agents in the win- 
ning of a market for the sugar prod- 
ucts of the new colony. The Jew ap- 
pears as one of the most efficient of 
those technicians responsible for set- 
tling up the first sugar mills, so that 
the history of patriarchal society in 
Brazil becomes inseparable from the 
history of the Jews and the de- 
scendants of Jews in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Jewish blood therefore, is not only 
widespread in Portugal, but even more 
so among families of the oldest Portu- 
guese settlers in Brazil. However, since 
racial prejudice is conspicuously ab- 
sent, the cultural exclusiveness shines 
out all the more forcefully. The long 
arm of the Inquisition reached over to 
Brazil; burning at the stake, the so- 
called auto-da-fes occurred frequently; 
and while monetary gain and social 
esteem were held out to the convert 
in the wide-ranging colony even more 
than in the narrower home country, 
he was supposed to pursue earthly 
happiness as well as heavenly beati- 
tude by selling his inalienable soul on 
the altar of the church. 

All the advantages seemed to weigh 
heavily on one side of the scale and, 
consequently, many succumbed to the 
temptation and inscribed themselves 
in the annals of Brazilian colonial 
history. But those who sailed in the 
month of May 1654 from Recife 
(Pernambuco), when the Portuguese 
reconquered this North Brazilian port- 
city from the Dutch, and finally reach- 
ed New Amsterdam, which is now 
New York, to lay there the foundation- 
stone of Jewish life on the North 
American sub-continent, inscribed 
themselves in the book of life of the 
Jewish people. They are no less im- 
portant in the history of their country 
because they chose to remain what 
they were meant to be. 
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